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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


At Confirmation 


\Vor. XXIV—No. 26 
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The Prayer of 
Blessing 


The Father in Heaven, for Jesus’ sake, renew 
and increase in thee the gift of the Holy Ghost, to 
thy strengthening in faith, to thy growth in grace, 
to thy patience in suffering, and to the blessed 
hope of everlasting life., Amen. 
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Seventy-five Years of Christian Growth THE LUTHERAN: 


By D. R. HEIGES 


TuIs year marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Student Christian 
Association of Gettysburg College. For 
three quarters of a century it has func- 
tioned as the religious heart of the 
campus, and has the distinction of be- 
ing the oldest student organization 
with a continuous history at Gettys- 
burg College. 

The anniversary, however, has more 
than local significance. It was in 1858 
that the first Christian Association was 
established at an institution of higher 
learning, namely, the University of 
Virginia. By 1867 there were three 
more associations on college campuses, 
but none of these were in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Consequently, when a small 
group of Gettysburg students met in a 
room in “Old Dorm” (Pennsylvania 
Hall) on the night of March 16, 1867, 
and founded a student Y. M. C. A., it 
was the first in the Keystone State and 
among the first in the nation. 

Significantly enough, the first pres- 
ident of the association was not a min- 
isterial student but an “embryonic” 
scientist, E. S. Breidenbaugh, who later 
served the college as professor ~ of 
chemistry for half a century and in 
whose honor the science building was 
named. The roll of presidents from that 
time forth includes many of Gettys- 
burg’s most prominent alumni. 


The Purpose 

In the rather quaint language of the 
first constitution, the purpose of the 
group which came into existence in 
1867 was “for mutual encouragement 
and assistance in every good word and 
work, for united efforts for the salva- 
tion of souls, for the improvement of 
the spiritual condition of the students, 
for obtaining information concerning 


the progress of our Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and stimulating interest and ac- 
tivity in the cause of missions.” The 
organization’s two outstanding activi- 
ties, the monthly meetings and the an- 
nual commencement “discourse,” clearly 
reflected this devout religious and mis- 
sionary emphasis. 

It is interesting to note that several 
features of the association’s program 
persisted over rather long periods of 
time. One of these was the aforemen- 
tioned commencement address, which 
was sponsored by the “Y” almost con- 
tinuously for fifty-four years, being 
dropped in 1922. The Freshman Hand- 
book was published by the association 
for almost half a century, and only last 
year became an independent campus 
activity. Still a very important part of 
the SCA program are the annual Week 
of Prayer and the annual Freshman 
Reception. 

Two of the college’s present seniors, 
Howard McCarney and Frederick 
Wentz, have made an exhaustive study 
of the history of the Christian Associa- 
tion in connection with a thesis in the 
department of history. As a result of 
their investigations, they came to the 
conclusion that a four-fold division of 
the association’s historical development 
should be recognized. The first period, 
dating from 1867 to 1907, they have 
labeled “Pioneering — Religious Em- 
phasis”; the second, from 1907 to 1922, 
“Enter the Woman’s League—Social 
Emphasis”; the third from 1922 to 1935, 
“A Home of Its Own—Campus Service 
Emphasis”; and the fourth, from 1935 
to 1942, “Religious Re-Alignment.” 


Enter the Woman’s League 
This analysis, however imperfect it 
may be, is securely anchored to his- 
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Weidensall Hall, the Student Christian Association Center 
at Gettysburg College 
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torical fact at two important points, 
namely, with the beginnings of the 
Woman’s League in 1907 and with the 
dedication of Weidensall Hall in 1922. 
Until 1907 the “Y” was largely a stu- 
dent affair upon which the administra- 
tion and faculty looked with favor but 
with not too much concrete support. 
But in that year what was to become 
the most powerful organized group 
within the college constituency, the 
Woman’s League, came to the aid of the 
association and has continued to stand 
by it with splendid loyalty throughout 
the succeeding years. Among its many 
contributions to the work of the asso- 
ciation, the two most outstanding were 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The Covenant of Fellowship 


As you will observe in the rite of confirmation, the’ 
hand of the pastor is twice called into service. The first 
occurrence is after public confession of faith in the 
Triune God has been made and loyalty to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church has been solemnly promised. 


_ Then the confirmands kneel while the minister, laying 
_ his hand on the head of each, recites the beautiful and 


comprehensive Prayer of Blessing. 

The second instance is the handclasp which takes 
place between the pastor and each of the confessors. In 
connection with this act the Declaration of Membership 
is announced by the pastor. The formula prescribed for 
the occasion is divisible into four parts. 

First of the four is the solemn recognition of the 
sponsorship of the covenant. It lies in the sentence, “In 
the Name of the Lord Jesus, Whom thou hast confessed 
and promised to serve.” Second is the declaration of 
reception into the company of believers who have been 
legally chartered and who have met the ecclesiastical 
requirements of an established synod. Permission to 


receive the Lord’s Supper—worthiness to have that priv- 
ilege being of great moment to both believer and con- 
gregation—is the third part. Finally, there is participa- 
tion in all the resources of discipleship—what St. Paul 
has summarized in his letter to the Corinthians: “Now 
ye are the body of Christ and members in particular.” 

The distinctive feature of all these relationships is 
that which is symbolized by the hand grasp; it is fellow- 
ship—mutual sharing. THe LuTHeERAN respectfully sug- 
gests that a great deal of emphasis can rightly be placed 
on the vows taken at the entrance into the community 
of believers, for which confirmation is the process and 
joining hands the symbol. Very far-reaching significance 
attaches to the fact that people join the church. They 
enter into a company. They share in the distribution and 
use of divine grace. They are truly banded together for 
mutual protection against the assaults of the devil. They 
give comfort to each other in time of distress and cour- 
age when they are threatened. They are those for whom 
Christ asked oneness with Himself. 
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Get a New Preacher 

WHEN anything goes wrong in the congregation, points 
out the Methodist periodical, the Christian Advocate, 
someone is sure to say, “We need a new preacher.” If 
attendance is small, or money scarce, or the young peo- 
ple staying away from church, the pastor is obviously 
to blame. 

Sometimes the preacher isn’t to blame, the Advocate 
ventures to suggest. A change in the spirit and attitude 
of the membership of the con- 
gregation is often more needed 
than a change of pastors. 

“There are all too many 
preachers who lack imagina- 
tion, have limited powers of 
leadership, or are actual mis- 
fits in the ministry. But there 
are also churches in which no 
‘great work’ can be done until 
a definite spiritual change has 
taken place. To send any 
preacher to such a congregation is to sentence him to 
heartbreak, defeat, and discouragement.” 

Congregations which are dominated by a church boss, 
or torn by persistent feuds, or just simply in the mood 
to want a change for the sake of a change, every so often, 
are those which should sit down and consider carefully 
whether they ought to be making a confession of their 
own shortcoming or a complaint against the pastor. 


Methodists can get their preachers changed when 
necessary by proper application to the bishops or super- 
intendents. But what about the Reformed Church? The 
Intelligencer-Leader of that denomination points out 
that the Reformed Church does not want to be super- 
vised by bishops who have final power to place and 
remove pastors. But the church is not entirely happy 
about the situation. Asked Dr. Romig, in retiring as 
president of the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
last spring, “Why is it that every other denomination 
is functioning better than we are in the matter of placing 
and interchanging pastors?” 

Dr. Milton Hoffman suggests in the Intelligencer that 
a commission on pastoral changes be established. Any 
pastor wishing to move, or any congregation seeking a 
pastor, could commit the matter to this commission. 

But the real trouble, writes the Rev. Marion Nollen, 
is that congregations look for the wrong things in can- 
didates for their pulpits. Most of them insist on a trial 
sermon, and “will call a minister who can sweep them 
off their feet with a couple of brilliant sermons. They 
have been known to judge a minister by the style of his 
haircut or the press of his trousers. And many times 
they have refused to call a minister because he had too 
many gray hairs. 

“No longer do our people say, ‘Give us a Calvin, or a 
Wesley, or a Moody.’ Instead they sigh, ‘Give us a Clark 
Gable or a Rudy Vallee.’ ” 

Mr. Nollen has a plan. Let only 20 per cent of the 
active ministers be eligible for calls in any given year. 
Let them be those who have been longest in their pres- 
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ent charges. Also, limit the time in which a church can 
wait before making a call. Allow graduates from the 
seminaries to be called only to the smaller churches. 
Limit the number of candidates a congregation may be 
allowed to consider. 


Evangelical-United Brethren 

AT a meeting of commissioners of the United Brethren 
and of the Evangelical churches, held last month, unan- 
imous approval was given to a plan for organic merger 
of the churches. The plan covers all details in the 
merger procedure. 

The next step is submission of the proposal to district 
convention and individual congregations. 


Barth's Successor 

Dr. Orto A. Piper, who until 1933 was the successor 
of Karl Barth as professor of theology in the University 
of Munster, Germany, has recently been installed as 
professor of New Testament literature and exegesis at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He is commonly re- 
garded as one of the most outstanding theological schol- 
ars of our time. 

He was deposed from his place in the German uni- 
versity by the Nazi authorities, and thereafter lectured 
for four years in universities in England. He has .writ- 
ten in English God in History, Recent Developments in 
German Thought, and The Christian Interpretation of 
Sex. His Kessler lectures at Hamma Divinity School in 
1940 will soon appear in ‘a book entitled Reality in 
Preaching. 


College Enrollments Decline 

Dr. GouLtp WickeEy reported recently to the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges that enrollments 
dropped considerably in many schools since December 6. 

Hebron College, an American Lutheran Church in- 
stitution in Hebron, Nebr., has announced its closing at 
the end of the current school year. Student records will 
be transferred to Wartburg College at Waverly, Iowa. 

A recent census of theological seminaries made by Dr. 
E. H. Roberts reveals a considerable decline in enroll- 
ments. 


More Books 

Aw upturn in books on religion and theology has oc- 
curred since the beginning of 1942. There were 127 such 
publications during the first two months of this year, in 
comparison with 82 during the same period of last year. 

There are between 700 and 800 new books in this field 
in the United States each year. The average book has 
a sale of not much over 1,000 copies. A large number 
of these books are published by small companies or 
printed privately. 

“More and more people are looking for literature that 
will satisfy a definite spiritual need,” said William L. 
Savage, religious book editor of Scribner’s at the annual 
meeting of the National Religious Publicity Council on 
March 6. There is a special demand for books of a purely 
devotional nature, and not much for social-gospel books, 
stated Eugene Exman, religious book editor of Harpers. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


The Mounting difficulties of the democratic allies have 
had an equally depressing effect on the governments-in- 
exile of the occupied countries. This should not be sur- 
prising, considering that these officials are not only left 
without the stimulus of the possession of their respective 

native lands, but are also oppressed with the sense of 
uncertainty over the ability of their big democratic 
neighbors to fulfill their promises of aid. That will help 
to account for the action of a member of the refugee 
Greek government who was detected in efforts to reach 
an understanding with the totalitarian authorities in 
Greece. In the Polish exile government two representa- 
__ tives were likewise caught seeking an agreement with 
'_ the Nazi rulers of their land. The Belgian refugee gov- 
__ ernment is even more seriously affected with a double 
__ dissension—one group seeks co-operation with Germany 
_ in the “new order,” another wants to take the half-way 
| step of restoring allegiance to captive Leopold. The 
_ chances are bright for ousting all these malcontents for 
_ the time being, but further discouragement will bolster 
¥ their critical attitude. Since most of these objectors 
were formerly appeasement-minded and conservative— 
j even reactionary—politicians, their present position can 
be better understood if we remember also that similar 
groups still exist in England and America. 


The Gallup Poll says that the prohibition sentiment of 
_ ‘the country is increasing. The latest inquiry indicates 
: a 4 per cent rise during the last year, a total of 36 per 
_ cent of the voters of the nation favoring a ban on liquor 
. at the present time. There are various things that en- 
courage the workers for prohibition just now. Though 
_ the United States Senate recently turned down Senator 
'_ O’Daniel’s Prohibition Bill, five others are waiting their 
_ turn to be introduced in Congress, and each time in the 
' recent past the favorable vote has been larger. A more 
| concrete encouragement has come from the establish- 
'. ment of prohibition in Hawaii, decreed by General 
Short on the fateful date of the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
December 7. His successor, General Emmons, has lately 
endorsed the action, evidently to meet the request for 
| the sale of liquor, by saying: “I don’t think there is go- 
'_ ing to be any change. . . . General Short did a very wise 
. } thing in declaring Honolulu dry. The labor leaders don’t 
_ want liquor sold. The ministers don’t want it. The 
_ workingmen don’t want it. All the Army admits the 
| present rule is good.” To these arguments may be added 
_ still another. The National Safety Council’s latest report 
| states that alcohol causes at least 20 per cent of all motor 
_ fatalities. 


The War’s Drain upon Germany’s human resources is 
becoming significantly evident in several ways. Because 
of military demands upon German sources that can be 
placed on the front line in the Russian area, more 
laborers are needed on the home front than can be sup- 
plied by Germany herself. Though over 2,000,000 alien 
workers, men and women, and more than 1,000,000 war 
prisoners have already been put to that task, others are 
continually being contracted for from Italy and else- 
where in Europe. Yet this source is failing because the 
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promised wages are not paid, nor is sufficient food pro- 
vided. In the case of Norway and Belgium, for instance, 
the wages of the workers are credited to the war in- 
demnities imposed upon these countries by the Reich, 
and the workers ‘have no redress, nor are they able to 
get home. To meet their need the Nazi rulers are pro- 
posing to conscript labor in all the occupied countries, 
and even from submissive Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. Moreover, the Rumanian Army (February 19) 
has been made an integral part of the German Army, 
having German officers, non-coms, training specialists 
and technicians in control. The same thing will be done 
later in the year with the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
armies. A demand has also been made for a closer co- 
ordination with Germany through “a reinforced po- 
litical foundation.” It sounds like a successful imposi- 
tion of a European “new order”; but it should be re- 
membered that Napoleon used the same plan to fill the 
ranks of his Grand Army. After Moscow these “forced 
contribution” troops were found in the ranks of 
Napoleon’s enemies. 


A Footnote to the shipping losses sustained by the 
allies, particularly Britain, is to be noted in a recent 
report authenticated by Mr. Churchill. This report 
states that 1,000,000 tons of sunken shipping “were re- 
covered by salvage through last July, the equivalent of 
a fleet of 200 freighters of 5,000 tons apiece.” This sal- 
vage has already been largely put to sea again. Efficient 
salvaging has long been operative in Germany, and 
through them in other parts of Europe. But Britain has 
recently put into operation a vast salvage plan for the 
recovery of every usable scrap from the trash-heaps of 
former days, and from the debris of bombed commun- 
ities. During the last year this accumulation reached 
the value of $4,000,000, ranging from wisps of sheep’s 
wool from hedges to herbs and dandelions picked in 
fields and parks. Every British home is now said to 
arrange four refuse cans—for paper and rags, for bones, 
for scraps of metal—no matter how tiny—for food scraps. 
Their methods will likely be more thoroughly copied 
here in course of time. But how illogical the reasons 
for the production of much of this waste, and how silly 
this destruction, particularly on the part of those who 
have introduced it for the purposes of conquest. 


The Initiative of I. F. Graham may offer a bit of news 
and some inspiration in these times of government-im- 
posed dislocation of labor. Mr. Graham, of Kerrville, 
Texas, was a farmer without a farm, but he had some 
farming equipment on hand. Without a farm he could 
not plant crops, but nature had planted a lot of aggres- 
sive and pernicious “Johnson-grass” on vacant lots and 
nearby suburban property. Mr. Graham had an idea 
which carried him to the owners of these properties. He 
offered to keep these properties clear for a modest fee. 
The owners have been more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. Incidentally Mr. Graham has been, too. Besides 
his fees, he has had financial returns from the sale of 
about 300 bales of Johnson-grass as fodder. No telling 
where you may find a job, if your eyes are open. 


Sunrise 


By 
Catherine Herzel 
Batesville, Ind. 


THE narrow streets of Jerusalem were crowded. The 
people coming to the city for the Passover feast jostled 
each other good naturedly, a holiday spirit shining from 
their faces. Simon walked through the crowd as rapidly 
as possible. It seemed to Simon that the whole city must 
know of the feast he had given Jesus and His disciples, 
and he was not anxious to meet any of his friends and 
endure their ridicule. What had possessed him to give 
that feast? There was something magnetic about the 
Nazarene, no question of that. His eyes, the way He 
spoke—when He was present, it was easy to believe that 
you could leave all to follow Him. But He was not 
always present. 

“Simon!” 

Simon pretended not to hear. His name was called 
again, louder, and he stopped and turned around. It 
was Reuben. 

“Are you getting deaf, Simon? I called you several 
times.” 

Simon muttered an excuse. “I was thinking—of other 
things.” 

“We can walk together now. That is, if our paths lie 
in the same direction. I have not seen you for some 
time.” 

“T am going to the house of the High Priest.” 

“Simon, has Caiaphas summoned you?” 

“Vas,” 

Reuben groaned. “Simon, you are the despair of your 
friends. Can’t you be made to realize that this Jesus of 
Nazareth is a dangerous man?” 

Simon’s mouth set obstinately. Reuben noted this. 

“Tt is our long friendship that makes me speak so 
bluntly, Simon.” Reuben’s tone was softer. “We have 
been neighbors all our lives, as were our fathers before 
us. I cannot remain silent when I see you walking into 
danger.” 

“T never questioned your friendship, Reuben.” 

“Well, then, Simon, does it not give me the right to 
speak frankly to you? I am sure Caiaphas is summoning 
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you for reproof. Not only is Jesus a marked man, but 
anyone who associates with Him. And though Caiaphas 
was your father’s friend, it is not in his nature to be 
lenient with anyone.” 

“There is no reason why he should be lenient with 
me,” said Simon. “After all, I have done nothing wrong.” 

“Nothing wrong, perhaps, but worse than that, some- 
thing foolish. After this Jesus was rumored to have 
raised a man named Lazarus from the dead, Caiaphas 
called us together to consult with him. Were you not 
there? Many of the Pharisees were. Well, some said 
that all men would follow Jesus because of the miracles 
He did. And such a popular rising would bring in the 
Romans to take away what liberty is left us. Then 
Caiaphas spoke—I still remember his words, they were 
so cold and relentless—‘Ye know nothing at all, nor con- 
sider that it is expedient for us that one man should die 
for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.’ ” 

“T can’t believe he meant to put Jesus to death. The 
man does no wrong.” 

“You'll see.” Reuben nodded wisely. “Any way, take 
my word for it, it is dangerous for you to have anything 
to do with Jesus.” 

“Tf it will set your mind at rest, I don’t intend to have 
anything to do with Him.” 

“Good.” 

“Not because of what you say, though; but because 
of something that happened at the feast.” 

“How you could be so insane as to invite Him and the 
rabble that follows Him to your home!” Reuben could 
not conceal his vexation. “What was it that opened 
your eyes?” 

“While we were at table a woman—one no better 
than she should be, a Mary of Magda I believe.” 

“T’ve heard of her.” 

“She came in to the feast—uninvited, needless to say 
—and went straight to Him. She kneeled at His feet 
and began to cry. As her tears fell on His feet she wiped 
them with her long hair. Then she took an alabaster 
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box of ointment and poured it on His feet. Now, if He 
were a prophet, would He have permitted that? Would 
He have allowed a woman like that to touch Him?” 

“No. No, indeed.” There was no doubt in Reuben’s 
mind. Simon hesitated, then spoke again. 

“One thing I find it hard to understand. Her face— 
while she was kneeling there her face seemed illumined. 
She looked as if she were seeing holy things.” 

“Simon, that’s blasphemy.” 

“You would not think so if you had seen her, Reuben. 

_[ can’t understand—” He shook his head. 
They were passing through the bazaar now. Stalls 
stood open with every kind of merchandise. Merchants 
called to them, praising the wares they had to sell. One 
vendor, more importunate than the others, walked be- 
side Simon, offering an elaborately made little horse of 
__ terra cotta. Simon stopped, “Miriam would like that,” 
_ he thought aloud, and handed the man a silver denarius. 
He glimpsed Tiberius’ head on the coin, and as the man 
counted out his change, his mind was in another place. 
Such a coin it had been that Jesus had held in His hand 
_when He answered Ezra’s question, “Ought we to pay 
tribute?” The words of the Teacher still troubled him: 
_ “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
_ unto God the things that are God’s.” But how to know, 
_ always, what was God’s due? That was the trouble with 
_ Jesus’ teachings, he thought with a flash of resentment. 
_ They sounded so simple, so easy to follow, but when 
you tried to put them into practice they turned your 
_ life upside down. 


* * * * 


“Would you like me to go in with you?” 
_ They were at the entrance to the High Priest’s home. 
_ Simon turned to Reuben with gratitude. 
; “I feel like a schoolboy, called in by the rabbi,” he 
_ confessed as they went in together. 
_ As usual, there were many people in the large hall. 
_ A soldier, warming himself by the fire. A group of 
_ Pharisees and Sadducees waiting to see Caiaphas. The 
innumerable servants that overran the place. They 
settled themselves to wait, but an older servant saw 
them and beckoned to Simon. 
“Caiaphas said you were to be brought in as soon as 
you came,” he whispered, and opened the door. A 
moment of hesitation and Reuben followed his friend. 
In a throne-like chair, the High Priest sat, his head 
sunken into his shoulders, and his keen eyes staring 
into space. His mouth was firm, almost grim. He held 
_ his hands clasped together as if for warmth. 
: “Simon.” He said it drily, without expression. “Reuben 
_ too, I see. Well, you may stay. It won’t hurt you to hear 
_ what I have to say to Simon. You young men! You 
, would be so liberal, so tolerant that you unbend to any- 
' one.” He raised his head now and turned to Simon. 
“Simon, I speak to you now as your father’s oldest 
friend. God forbid I should find it necessary to speak 
_as the high priest. I warn you, have nothing, nothing to 
do with Jesus. He is dangerous—He is a menace.” 

“Scarcely that, sir,” protested Simon. Caiaphas 
brushed aside the interruption. 

“I say He is a menace to the nation. How do you 
think the Romans like the huge crowds that follow Him 
everywhere He goes? They think of the insurrections 
of last year and look to their swords. I am not afraid 
of crowds.” The High Priest did not conceal his con- 
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tempt. “They cry ‘Hosanna’ today and ‘Down with Him’ 
tomorrow; but the Romans frown.” 

His tone grew warmer. “Does He not attack the tra- 
ditions of our people? Some even report that He said, 
‘Of old it was said unto you, but I say .. .’ Upstart! 
Does He know more than I who have spent a lifetime 
studying the Torah? One who consorts with publicans 
and sinners—and misguided Pharisees.’ The old eyes 
flicked over Simon. “He reviles Pharisees, the scribes, 
the moral leaders of our people. He has even said that 
He forgives sins!” 

“Yet, sir, I believe that He is a good man.” 

“Good?” Caiaphas eyed him contemptuously. “Good? 
That is not the question. He is dangerous. His followers 
call Him the Messias. He is a dangerous man. Dangerous 
to the nation and to you, my son. Take my advice. Be 
seen with Him no more, nor with His followers. Re- 
member who you are, Simon. Remember also that He 
is suspect, and it is not wise for you to be seen with Him 
—not if you value the estate where your father lived, 
and his father before him. Do you understand?” 

The keen eyes closed. Simon accepted his dismissal, 
and he and Reuben walked out of the room. 

“You see?” was all that Reuben said. Simon an- 
swered soberly, “I see.” 


As they left the palace a burly man left the crowd 
and came toward Simon. 

“Sir,” he began eagerly; but Simon looked straight 
ahead and walked on. The man stepped back, dis- 
comfited. 

Reuben’s raised eyebrows and inquiring glance asked 
a question. 

‘It was Simon Peter, one of Jesus’ disciples,” an- 
swered Simon briefly. 

“Sensible,” commented Reuben. 

They parted at the city gates. Reuben was staying in 
Jerusalem, but Simon walked along the dusty road to 
his home. As he walked he thought of Caiaphas and of 
Jesus. He had always revered Caiaphas as a man of 
strong will and keen mind. But his heart told him that 
Jesus was not dangerous in the way Caiaphas meant. 
The young Teacher had no interest in earthly kingdoms 
or in the intrigues that went with them. Of that Simon 
was sure. But Caiaphas was a determined man, and 
while he would surely stop short of actually harming 
Jesus—for Caiaphas was a good man and just—yet 
Simon felt uneasy. With the overbearing Roman rulers 
always ready to enrich themselves, a whisper from the 
Jewish authorities and a man’s estate might be in 
Roman hands. 

Both his father and his grandfather had worked hard 
and endured much to keep the family property in their 
hands. Now it was his, and certainly any sympathy he 
might feel for a wandering teacher could not be allowed 
to jeopardize his inheritance. He loved the place. It 
was here he had brought his bride, gentle Esther, for 
their short year of happiness. Her death had not left 
him wholly desolate, for little Miriam’s happy eyes 
seemed to reflect her mother’s loving nature. 

His steps quickened when he thought of Miriam. She 
would be delighted with the little toy he had brought 
her. Though Simon lavished affection on this only child, 
and gave her everything he thought she might enjoy, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Menace of the Comics 


Wiruin the past few years there has been a develop- 
ment in the field of the comic supplement, and the comic 
colored magazine, that is truly distressing The aver- 
age home seems blind to its implications. On an average 
Saturday, when school children are on a week-end va- 
cation, scores of them can be seen huddled about drug 
store magazine racks, eagerly devouring the comic strip 
diet. It is our privilege to visit many homes in the course 
of each week, and we are amazed at the number and 
variety of comic magazines scattered around. 

Several years ago, just about the time that many 
religious and moral leaders were beginning to make a 
serious study of comic strips in the daily newspapers 
and were sounding a note of alarm, the menace suddenly 
took on a more deadly aspect. It came in the form of a 
separate publication that was given over entirely to 
colored comics, and it grew in number and variety to 
such an extent that within three years it had sprung 
into a $15,000,000 industry. And the end is not in sight. 
Almost every week finds new titles on newsstands. 

One of the saddest features of the whole matter is the 
apparent complacency of the average father and mother. 
Either they do not know the nature of the “literature” 
that is proving so absorbing to their children, or else 
they do not realize the moral implications of the popular 
use of these cheap and tawdry publications. Not only 
do they litter up countless homes, but they fill youthful 
minds with cheap melodrama and hair-raising adven- 
ture that can in no sense of the word be helpful in any 
normal moral and spiritual development. 


Church Periodicals Fail to Interest 

Parents should bestir themselves, and become in- 
formed about the subject matter of the comics that are 
catching and holding the interest of their children. Year 
after year, in recent times, the religious juvenile pub- 
lications that are carefully edited by the churches of the 
land have been facing a shrinkage in subscription lists 
to the point of alarm. Less than ten per cent of the boys 
and girls in our Sunday schools read the religious papers 
that are prepared for them, and are made available to 
them at no cost to themselves. On the other hand, these 
secular colored comic magazines have shown a news- 
stand sale that is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

While all this has been happening hosts of parents 
have felt delighted to see that at last their noisy, active 
youngsters seem to have found an interest to keep them 
quietly absorbed for long periods of time. But if the 
same parents were to sit down with their children, and 
were to read aloud to them the wild adventures that are 
so colorfully displayed, they probably would be horrified 
at many of the themes that form the basis for the im- 
aginative stories. 

If parents were to make that sort of study they might 
find a reason for some of the troublesome dreams their 
children are having at night. They might also find an 
explanation for some of the disturbing juvenile conduct 
that worries them. How often mother frantically ex- 
claims: ‘Where on earth did you get an idea like that?” 
or, “Whatever made you do a thing like this!” Those 
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comics on the table might well hold the answer. Such a 
study might explain the apparent lack of interest in 
normal children’s activities that, at times, is evident. 


Bad Among Good 

If you have read this far, you may be prompted to 
ask a question or two; you may be inclined to think 
that we are making a mountain out of a mole hill. If 
such is the case, will you come with us as we take a 
hurried glance at one of these comic magazines? Of 
course, it is only fair to admit that some of the stories 
have themes that are wholesome; we must also admit 
that some are perfectly harmless; but that does not 
alter the fact that many are downright vicious. 

We turn the first few pages rapidly because they come 
under the first two classifications; they are either whole- 
some or harmless. But we stop on page seven. It is one 
of the most colorful in the entire paper, and is bound 
to catch first attention from the youthful reader. The 
story has to do with a little girl who has a “date” with a 
little boy. He has offered to take her out for a ride on 
his pony, and he seats her on the animal in front of 
himself. Now there hapens to be another little boy, and 
he also likes the little girl. He is insanely jealous. So 
he arranges to fix a firecracker under the tail of the 
pony. (The artist doesn’t explain how a firecracker 
could be kept ignited so long without exploding.) In 
the course of time there is a terrible explosion; the first 
suitor is blown clear across the moon; the little girl 
lands on a pile of hay. The culprit comes to her rescue, 
end takes her home on the handlebars of his bicycle. Of 
course, the young readers laugh with glee, but there are 
some moral implications in that colorful story that will 
shock the thoughtful parent. 

Let’s turn to another, several pages farther on. This 
depicts two brothers ina quarrel. They both want to 
go fishing, but dad has only one fishing outfit. They 
quarrel all the while they are digging worms, and then 
one brother gets an idea. He hurries over to a neigh- 
bor’s house, and sends in a false fire alarm, knowing 
full well that his brother cannot resist the sound of a 
fire siren. While the second boy runs to see where the 
fire is, the first boy takes the fishing tackle, and goes 
fishing. You see the theme of the story: the way to get 
what you want is by trickery and falsehood. 


An Excuse for Deception 

A popular theme for the lower grade comics has to do 
with the mother and son relationship. Usually mother 
sends the son on an errand at the very moment when 
he has some “important” matter of his own to attend 
to. He cannot refuse to do what she orders because he 
would be punished, but he can figure out a way to dis- 
tort her orders and to violate her trust in him. Usually 
there are a number of humorous situations in the story, 
and they are painted in glowing colors. But the theme 
is all wrong. It impresses upon a youthful mind that 
it is all right to deceive others, and that it is loads of 
fun to deceive a trusting mother. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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My daughter entered college in September. She is a 
girl of real Christian character, has done well in school, 
and has.also gone far in music. All through the years 
she and I have been very close and she has told me 
everything. She has learned the Christian virtues and 
stands for them. She has never smoked or done any 
drinking, and disapproves these things. She has had 
few boy friends, and found home life so happy that 
she has not been much interested in boys. 

I am very much worried about her since she has 


i gone to college. She lives in a dormitory with a large 
_ number of girls. The influence of the other girls on 


her is not good. They make light of her character 
ideals. I go to see her almost every week and try to 
keep her going right, but I am afraid they will win her 
over to ways of behavior which are contrary to her 
rearing. Many of the girls smoke. Some of the older 
ones keep late hours. Boys are loafing around the dor- 
mitory social rooms every time I go there. Some of the 
girls do not go to church or Sunday school. 

How can I be of help to my daughter without inter- 
fering with her progress? 


Your interest in your daughter’s welfare is commend- 
able. It is fine that you are so deeply devoted to her and 
want to be of help. But your statement indicates that 
you have tied her up so close to you emotionally, that 
it is hard for the girl to adjust herself to college. You 
seem to have missed the important principle that boys 
and girls must grow more and more into independence 
of thought and action as they advance in the ’teens. 
They must learn to stand on their own feet and to make 
their own decisions. There are more and more things 
that we cannot and should not do for them. They must 
be free to do this, even though their choices and actions 
may not always be in accord with our preferences. 

When a girl or boy reaches college age, he should 
already have attained a considerable degree of self- 
direction. I fear you may have hindered your daughter 
from such development. Parents have a satisfaction in 
keeping children close to them, even up into the ’teens; 
but this may be a very selfish thing. There is a larger 
and better joy in seeing them develop into individual 
personalities, able to handle their own problems. 

If your daughter is in a Christian college, you should 
cease your undue anxiety. Do not go to see her so often 
and do not have her come home very often. I hope she 
is some distance from home. Since you have kept her 
so close, she has all the more need of the chance to be 
herself. She will undoubtedly acquire new ways of do- 

_ing and thinking. Let it be so. That is development. Be 
lenient in your judgments and criticisms. The faults of 
college boys and girls are exaggerated by other people. 
They have their faults and virtues. as have we all. Trust 


Happenings in the Famuly 
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your daughter. Do not cross-examine her every time 
you see her, and do not nag her in your letters. Praise 
her for the good things she does, and there probably 
will be no real serious faults. Personal change is a neces- 
sary part and outcome of college life. Let her become 
different. We do not want our college-age youngsters 
to remain children, and they will not. Let us not stand 
in their way. 


My boys playmates worry me. He is now seven 
years old, and it seems to me old enough to know 
roughnecks from the better type of children. If he is 
not playing with the boys who are always making trou- 
ble, he takes up with younger children who play almost 
in nursery style. I am anxious that he should learn 
to play the right way; but with such company how can 
he? What is to be done about such a problem? 


In facing such a problem one should, first of all, make 
sure of his own outlook. Are these boys actually as bad 
as you seem to believe? Sometimes boys who are simply 
rough and daring get the reputation of being thoroughly 
undesirable or delinquent. I should try to get the facts 
in the case. 

Assuming that your son’s playmates are undesirable, 
you should try to find out whether there are in the com- 
munity the type of children you believe your son needs. 
Where are they? Does he have an opportunity to meet 
them and play with them? 

Your anxiety may be well founded, but it also conveys 
a hint that you may be setting a rather unnatural kind 
of standard for your boy’s play and behavior. You have 
not stated whether you have other children. Sometimes 
mothers who have no daughters try to make girls out of 
their boys and expect them to act according to the usual 
pattern of girls’ behavior. It should be remembered that 
boys (and girls, too) of mild rearing may have a hunger 
for freer action and more adventurous play; and they 
need a certain amount of it. While they need super- 
vision and experiences that encourage development, 
they are not helped by hothouse treatment. As a rule, 
forbidding children to play with “undesirables” does not 
bring the expected results. Often enough it leads to 
secret meetings. 

A boy or girl who regularly seeks the company of 
younger children or “undesirables” probably has a feel- 
ing of inferiority, unhappiness, of being “out of place” 
with his own age and type. Your problem is not one of 
forcing a child into other associations, but rather one of 


. finding out what the cause of the disturbance is. Is he 


happy in his home situation? Does he fear competition 
with other children? Is there a sex worry? Perhaps 
those are the areas in which he needs help. Perhaps 
your pastor or his teacher can be of assistance. 
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The Harrisburg conferees pause for a picture. 


western; 


Seated: H. Grady Davis, Chicago; F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary for Pro- 
motion; Gould Wickey and Carroll Rockey, Chmn., Board of Education; Armin G. Weng, Chicago; Jonas H. Dressler, North- 


Harvey D. Hoover, Gettysburg; A. P. Black, Laymen's Movement for Stewardship; Paul J. Hoh, Philadelphia; 
F. B. Clausen, Waterloo; W. F. Rangeler, Western; L. H. Larimer, Hamma; Charles K. Bell, Southern. 


Dr. John L. Deaton, 


Baltimore, attended the latter half of the conference. 


Practical Professors 


Study Problem of Required Course in Seminaries 
on Church Administration and Stewardship 


By F. EPPLING REINARTZ 


F OUR FUTURE seminary graduates don’t know their 
ies around in the fields of church administration 

and stewardship it won’t be the fault of the eight 
professors of practical theology who conferred at Harris- 
burg’s Penn Harris Hotel on March 10. Meeting at the 
invitation of our Board of Education, these men who 
put seminarians through the paces of pastoral theology 
and allied subjects concluded that a course of at least 
thirty-two hours should be required on the functioning 
of a congregation, its relationships, and the motives 
which prompt true Christian stewards. 

The conference itself was proof that these theological 
professors meant business when they adopted the three 
general principles advanced by Prof. Paul Hoh: 


1, The seminaries should view themselves as agencies 
of the Church. 

2. The seminaries should vitalize the whole course of 
study with the Church as focal. 

3. Stewardship should be woven into all seminary 
studies as a major emphasis. Some specific instruc- 
tion on the subject should be given. 


In advance of the Harrisburg meeting the professors 
had exchanged mimeographed copies of outlines of the 
course they offer in church administration. After these 
had been reviewed and some of their lacks and merits 
had been discussed the conferees were ready to agree 
on certain general propositions. 

® Boards, auxiliaries and agencies should ensaatts 
supply seminaries the statistics, news and special em- 
phases which should be shared with students. This ma- 
terial ought to be furnished on standard sized sheets 
well in advance of the start of the fall term. 

@ While a certain amount of lecturing is necessary 
the main teaching method should be discussion. To make 


this possible professors were urged to mimeograph their 
lecture notes for distribution to the students. Sharp 
accent was placed on the importance of frequent fresh- 
ening of these notes. 

@ The course should provide for the study of concrete 
problems as they exist in the parish. It was recom- 
mended that tabulations of administration problems be 
made and that solutions be worked out by the class. 

@ Up-to-the-minute files of educational and promo- 
tional literature on the subject under discussion should 
be displayed for unhurried student examination. Expe- 
rience in the filling out of parochial and other reports 
and certificates should be given. The vital worth of 
statistics is to be lastingly impressed on the theologs. 

@ Students’ experiences in clinical work is to be cor- 
related with the instruction both in the class period and 
in private interviews. 

@ Wherever possible the visits of reprasentaunan 
should be geared into the course at the point where their 
presentation fits best. The professors made clear that 
they eagerly welcome these spokesmen for the Church’s 
causes. But they want them to make specific prepara- 
tion for their instruction periods, furnish down-to-date 
information on sheets of uniform size, and to teach 
rather than exhort. 

Secretary Arthur P. Black distributed and commented 
helpfully on a list of books on stewardship. Preliminary 
plans were made to enrich the seminary libraries’ offer- 
ings in this field. 

To Professor Hoh and Secretary Reinartz the con- 
ference gave the task of summarizing the results of the 
day’s discussion. The outline of the church administra- 
tion and stewardship course which they prepare is to be 
suggested for adaptation and use in our seminaries. 


"March 25, 1942 


Tue peerless poet asks, ‘“What’s in a name?” True, 
not all names set forth the character of the persons and 
things that bear them. But this can scarcely be said of 
those whose names are recorded in Holy Writ. This is 
no less true of the names and titles applied to Deity. 
_ Rather, there it is especially true. The names by which 
God has made Himself known are the very expression 
of His nature, His works, and His relation to the beings 
with whom He has to do. It is said that the Moham- 
medans have ninety-nine names for God, but not one of 
them is the tender, loving name of Father. Their religion 
can be judged in large part from that fact. 

A number of names are used to set forth the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit, at least twenty in both 
_ testaments. 

When it comes to the second person of the Holy Trin- 


_ ity, a greater number of terms are employed. None is 


adequate. 


“Join all the glorious names 
Of wisdom, love, and power, 
That mortals ever knew, 
That angels ever bore; 
All are too mean to speak His worth, 
Too mean to set my Saviour forth.” 


Every Christian should know that Jesus was the per- 


sonal name of this divine Person; Christ, His official 
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title; and Lord was indicative of His divine authority 
and power. We also know that the name “Jesus” was 
given by divine direction, and its meaning is familiar 
to all (Matthew 1: 21). Such names as Saviour and 
Redeemer are self-defining and sweet to the ear. 

The writer begs leave to call attention to the all-too- 
prevalent habit of referring to our blessed Lord by the 
much less meaningful title, “Master.” In a teacher’s 
Bible under the heading, “Christ Jesus,” there are listed 
some ninety names for the Lord Jesus. But “Master” is 
not one of them. In another long list of names, titles and 
offices under the heading, “Jesus Christ,” that designa- 
tion does occur. 

In the Greek of the New Testament there are five 
different and distinct words that in the King James 
Version are rendered by the one word, Master. One of 
these five words, the most frequently used—about forty- 
seven times—is properly translated into our present- 
day American English, “Teacher.” The Greek means 
Teacher. And so the American Standard version prop- 
erly and uniformly renders it. 

To the disciples in the days of their sojourning with 
Jesus the title of Teacher was a proper designation; for 
such He was. They did not know Him as their Saviour, 
for He had not yet died to redeem them from their sins. 
They could not know Him as their risen Lord, for He 
had not yet been shown to be the victor over death. 
They addressed Jesus as Master, with the word that 
means Teacher, about eight times; as Master, with the 
word that means an appointee over, or commander, six 
times (by Luke only); and by the polite title of Rabbi, 
five times. This last is the word Judas used in address- 
ing the Lord both at the Passover table and in the Gar- 
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den. And doing so, he further accented his treachery. 

But the name that Jesus used most in referring to 
Himself is Lord, and so the disciples most frequently 
called Him. Up to Pentecost they employed the title at 
least forty times. Each reader may for himself leaf 
through his New Testament and note how very often 
from Pentecost on that word is used. He will observe 
that the volume of divine Inspiration closes with the 
adorable name, “Lord Jesus.” 

It should be observed that after His resurrection the 
holy evangelists nowhere call Christ merely Teacher, 
though He is referred to as Master twice, namely, in 
Ephesians 6: 9 and Colossians 4: 1. Here Paul gives 
warning to owners of slaves that there is One in heaven 
who has authority over them. The word for Teacher 
is not the one used. 

The pious John Gerhard in his “Sacred Meditations” 
speaks of Christ by various worshipful names and titles, 
but as Master only once, and then as “Lord and Master.” 
Be it remembered that in this case it is a translation and 
that there may be a question as to whether the transla- 
tion is the most correct and appropriate. In his medita- 
tion on “The Name of Jesus” he does not once use that 
word, but we find Saviour nine times, Lord and Lord 
Jesus each twice, Christ, Truth and Salvation each once, 
Jesus twenty-two times. 


“How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.” 


“Jesus, the name that calms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 
’Tis music in the sinner’s ears; 
’Tis life and health and peace.” 


It is significant that the religious cults refer to their 
authorities as “the masters.” Other so-called religions 
and philosophies have had their teachers, and some great 
ones. There have been in ages past seekers after God, 
but none with all his seeking has ever been able to find 
Him. “No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” Some human teachers have reflected 
rays of light, but they have never found the Light of 
Life. So it is also significant of these cults, philosophies 
and so-called religions, they offer no Saviour and there 
is no salvation in them. 

The witness of the beloved John remains forever true: 
“And the witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son 
hath the life; he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
the life.” 

“Jesus! name of priceless worth 
To the fallen sons of earth, 

For the promise that it gave— 
‘Jesus shall His people save.’ 


“Jesus! name of wondrous love! 
Human name of God above; 
Pleading only this we flee, 
Helpless, O our God, to Thee.” 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Your Hands Tell Your Fortune 


CannLEs flicker fitfully in the dim and spooky gloom. 
The “palmist” reaches for your hand. She turns it over. 
She feels the fingertips. And lo! your past, your present 
and your future lie before her. 

You will laugh about it when the “reading” is over. 
You know perfectly well that she has no mysterious 
power that gives her special insight. If she has told you 
things about yourself that seem to fit into your life pat- 
tern, it is because your hands have actually told her the 
story. 

Whether they think about it very much or not, most 
people judge strangers by their handclasp. There is a 
temperamental as well as a physical difference between 
the person who grabs your hands in a grip that makes 
your rings cut the skin and the one who gives you a 
manual appendage that has all the attractive vivacity of 
a dead fish. One person takes your hand as though it 
were a pleasant privilege, another as though it were one 
of those silly customs that must be gone through with. 
Still another silently but obviously allows you the honor 
of shaking hands with a superior. There are almost as 
many variations on the handshake as there are persons 
who shake hands. And whether we are conscious of the 
fact or not, we learn something about the other fellow 
and tell something about ourselves every time we go 
through the little ceremony. 

Perhaps that is one reason why women shake hands 
somewhat less frequently than men. When men are in- 
troduced, it is bad form not to shake hands. When a 
man is introduced to a woman, he shakes hands only if 
she extends hers first. When two women are introduced, 
the older or the more distinguished sets the pace. Of 
course, like all social rules, these are tempered with 
common sense. And never does one ignore an out- 
stretched hand unless actual unfriendliness is intended. 

Among “church people” there is much more hand 
shaking than in other circles. It is nice to think that it 
is because there is more genuine friendliness. So uni- 
versal is the custom of shaking hands when introduced 
that it is sometimes a little surprising to offer one’s hand 
to a man who is accustomed to move in other circles 
and find that you have taken him by surprise. 

Unless someone else has started to shake hands first, 
a woman may with perfect courtesy simply bow and 
murmur a conventional phrase of greeting. Many of us 
prefer it, because a handclasp is such a give-away. Few 
of us like to let down the bars till we have had a chance 
to look over the person we are meeting and draw our 
own conclusions. The Chinese custom of shaking one’s 
own hand seems preferable to many people. 

But if we give something, we also gain something. 
Besides revealing our own character traits, we learn a 
lot about another human being. And often we receive 
something that could not be put into words. Warmth 
and affection, comradeship and sympathy, are intangible 
things; but they are things that may be exchanged in 
the meeting of hands. To receive them, we must be 
willing to give a little of ourselves. 

Days of stress are days when we feel a new and 
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stronger unity with our fellowmen, especially our fel- 
low Christians. We know in a deeper way than ever 
before the meaning of the phrase, “Brother clasps the 
hand of brother, stepping fearless through the night.” 


Poison—Keep in a Safe Place 


It isn’t much fun to be sick. It is horrid not to feel up 
to par. It is disconcerting to be barred from our usual 
pursuits. And it is a nuisance to be taking medicine. 

Sometimes the doctor hands you quite innocent look- 
ing pellets with the warning, “Put these where the chil- 
dren can’t get at them.” And you heed his advice. You 
tuck them away on the top shelf of the medicine cabinet. 
The doctor has said they aren’t good for children, so you 
take no chances on the children’s getting hold of them. 

Of course, if your children are old enough to under- 
stand that when you tell them not to eat things you 
really mean it, that is a slightly different story. But with 
small children, the natural way to satisfy curiosity about 
anything edible is to eat it. You have to be careful what 
you leave around. 

With older children, curiosity takes a different form. 
They have outgrown the baby’s desire to taste every- 
thing they see. They have had enough experience so 
that they can look at a pill, and think, “Oh, a pill,” with- 
out being consumed with the desire to put it in their 
mouths. They are curious about things of another sort. 

Most boys and girls who have just learned to read, 
are keen to read everything they can get their hands on. 
Signs in buses and store windows. Headlines in news- 
papers. Labels on bottles. They read your magazine 
over your shoulder. They drive you frantic when they 
try to read your knitting directions. It’s bad enough to 
try to read them yourself. 

Even before they have mastered their school books, 
your son and daughter are looking about to see what 
you are reading. With youth’s breezy disregard of other 
people’s privacy, they pick up every book you put down. 
Your taste begins to mould theirs before you realize it. 

And just what are you reading? The sort of thing 
you will be glad to share with them? Or stuff which a 
doctor interested in growing minds would advise you to 
put out of the children’s reach? 

You will read books that are adult. But there is a wide 
variety of adult literature. The cheap and flashy sort has 
no more place on your living room table than a bottle 
marked poison. Good literature presents a true picture 
of life. Since it is far more difficult to describe the best 
things in life convincingly than it is to describe the ugly 
things, it sometimes contains portions that are not pretty. 
You cannot shield either yourself or your child from all 
that is ugly either in life or literature, but you can make 
sure that what you read is at least no uglier than life 
itself. Or too much prettier. 

But just as important as keeping things out of a 
child’s reach, is putting the right things where he will 
be sure to see them. There is no better way to get a 
child to read a book that we are anxious to have him 
know than to say nothing, but leave the book where he 
will see it. Curiosity will do the rest. 
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Minister's Wife .. . . Pre-Confirmation Problems 
Pastor Lathrop Is Worried About His Confirmands 


Tue mailman dropped the letters in our box, rang the 
doorbell and strode down the street. I wondered whether 
he ever thought about the many dramas in which he 
played an inconspicuous but important part. That great 
leather bag which he swung so nonchalantly from his 
shoulder contained good news for one person, bad news 
for another. As he handed out letter after letter, he 
probably never gave their contents more than a passing 
thought. 

“My, my, you are getting poetic, Mrs. Lathrop,” I 
laughed to myself. “Suppose you see what he’s left you.” 

A notice from one of the stores in the city advertising 


_ a special sale of spring dresses, a circular from a house 


that sells vestments, a catalogue of vacation school ma- 


 terials—how thrilling! Oh, yes, all the way at the bot- 


tom of the pile, a letter from Jerry’s mother. We’d been 
- wondering why we hadn’t heard from her. I'd better 
take it up to Jerry right away. He was in his study, but 
I knew he wasn’t doing anything that couldn’t be in- 
terrupted this morning. 

I went quietly up the stairs, and looked in the study 
door. The desk was loaded with catechetical “Study 
Helps,’ but my husband had turned away and was 
gazing out the window. At first I thought he must have 
_ found something very interesting in the view.. Still, I 
knew that could not be so. All he can see from that 
window is the church roof and the tops of a few trees. 

“Boo! What are you looking at so hard?” 

“The church roof, I guess. But I wasn’t thinking about 
it. I was wondering what to do about Bob Kendrick 
and Freddy Binns.” 

“Do you have to do anything about them?” 

“T have to confirm them or tell them I cannot do it. 
And I vow I don’t know which to do!” 

‘“What’s the matter? They don’t seem like bad young- 
sters tome. Freddy is a little jittery, I grant you, but he 
has never seemed really bad. And Bob has very nice 
manners for his age. Why shouldn’t you confirm them?” 

“If we confirmed every person who has nice manners, 
the membership would certainly take a jump. The point 
is, a confirmed member of the church is supposed to 
know something about the teachings of his church, and 
its liturgy,-and how to be a good member. So far as I 
can find out from the work books these boys have 
turned in, they don’t know a thing. The only pages that 
come near being correct are the ones I have had them 
do in special ‘make-up’ classes. And all they have done 
in class is say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ in the wrong places and 
make airplanes which they would have sailed around 
the room if I hadn’t fixed them with a stern eye.” 

“Oh, dear, if you don’t confirm Bob, poor Mrs. Ken- 
drick is going to feel terrible. She and her husband are 
_ so nice, and they are wrapped up in that boy. I’d hate 
to have to tell them Bob was going to be left out. 
Couldn’t you keep him in the class and count on his 
absorbing some of it through his pores from his parents?” 

“That is one of the things I’m wondering about. Im- 
portant as confirmation is, it doesn’t turn anyone into a 
finished Christian. They all have to keep right on grow- 


ing. Perhaps Bob’s chances for growing are better than 
those of some of the others who come from families who 
are indifferent to the church. They know more now. 
There is no doubt of that. But whether they will retain 
and practice what they know is a question. And I am 
sure that the Kendricks will keep on encouraging Bob 
to do the things he should, and to go to church and 
Sunday school and Luther League.” 

“Yes, if you stand on ceremony too much at this par- 
ticular stage it may leave a scar that will prevent his 
ever taking any real interest in the church.” 

“Tf Bob doesn’t make a good Christian in the long run, 
I will be sadly disappointed. But what about Freddy? 
He is no worse a student than Bob.” 

“Tf you confirm Bob, you almost have to take Freddy, 
too; don’t you?” 

“That is one of the reasons I question the wisdom of 
confirming Bob. I am pretty sure of his future develop- 
ment, since I know his family’s attitude. But Freddy has 
no ties with the church except the fact that all his 
friends attend our Sunday school. Whether he will con- 
tinue to come and give us a chance to work on him, or 
not, I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“He’s more likely to keep on coming if you confirm 
him than if you turn him away; isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is. If I ‘turn him away’ as you put it, it may 
really turn him away for good.” 

“Do you think that letting both Bob and Freddy get 
by is likely to cheapen things for the rest of the class?” 

“That is another thing I was turning over in my mind. 
The vast majority of the class have done their work 
faithfully. In fact, ’ve heard some of them passing out 
dire warnings about my refusing to confirm anyone who 
didn’t study.” 

“What a reputation! Seems a shame to spoil it 

“Laugh all you please. Letting them know that I ex- 
pect a lot starts each new class off on the right foot. I 
suppose the only thing to do is to confirm my two prob- 
lems and let the class know that I expect them all to do 
a lot of growing in grace in the next few years, but 
especially Freddy and Bob. I’ll have to do it carefully; 
but I speak my mind pretty frankly with that crowd, 
and I think they will understand.” 

“Then that’s that. Here’s a letter from your mother.” 


1»? 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


THIS man seems to enjoy a 
pose— 

Pretends not to see women’s 
clothes. 

His wife may be glad of that 

When she buys her Easter 
hat. 
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Sacred S. 
ps! en fences 


And as he was now drawing nigh, even at the descent 
of the mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the dis- 
ciples began to rejoice and praise God. Luke 19: 37 


Patm Sunpay has all the features that build up re- 
vivals: a great occasion, a surging crowd, religious en- 
thusiasm, patriotic appeal, hero worship, and local set- 
ting. A cumulative effect is produced by each: The 
Passover Feast, attended by multitudes, from many 
lands; religious enthusiasm, at the boiling point; racial 
hatred, stirred up by petty agitators; a Messiah at last, 
to cement and lead the forces and to fan all sentiments 
and passions into one great conflagration; and then, 
Jerusalem, with all its historic and sentimental back- 
ground, bursting into view as the focal point of all these 
swelling fires. As an offset to the fads and moods that 
sweep over the land, it is refreshing to feel the Palm 
Sunday surge each year and join the glorious pilgrimage 
to the New Jerusalem. 


+ + + 


And the most part of the multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way; and others cut branches from the 
trees, and spread them in the way. Matthew 21: 8 


NATURE and art combine in the springtime to weave 
their lovliest garments. On the first Palm Sunday the 
display was beyond that of any modern “Easter parade,” 
for the Oriental clothing of the thousands crowding the 
Jerusalem highway near Bethany vied with the gar- 
ments of nature in the variety and richness of their 
many colors and hues. But all pride of appearance gave 
way to the humble dedication of palms and garments to 
carpet the pathway of Him all-glorious. The offerings of 
our worship and gifts should be but the prelude to the 
humble dedication of our hearts and lives to our Lord. 


+ + + 


Righteousness and justice are the foundation of thy 
throne: Lovingkindness and truth go before thy face. 


Psalm 89: 14 


In Hannibal’s triumphant march he cut through rocks 
and mountains. In Hitler’s seemingly impossible feats 
of conquest he has allowed nothing to block his way. 
But a halt comes at length to all armies of aggression. 
“Righteousness and justice” must be the foundation of 
authority, else final collapse must come. The triumphal 
march of Jesus Christ down the ages has been beset 
with myriad obstacles and stained with the sacrificial 
blood of martyrs, but “lovingkindness and truth” have 
blessed the way before Him and hewn spiritual paths 
for the progress and triumph of the Prince of Peace. 


+ + + 


Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the 


Lord; peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. 
Luke 19: 38 


Wuen King David took the stronghold of Jerusalem 
from the Jebusites and set up his throne on Mount Zion, 
he did so by bloody conquest. Having entered the gates 
of Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, Jesus went up to Mount 
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Calvary, where He triumphed over death and sin, and 
through infinite sacrifice established His spiritual em- 
pire on earth. His sway is universal and His Kingdom 
is transfused with “peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.” 
“Thou everywhere hast sway, 
And all things serve Thy might; 
Thy every act pure blessing is, 
Thy path unsullied light.”—Paul Gerhardt 


+ + + 


He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds. Psalm 147: 3 


Tue hammer of retribution had broken the heart of 
King David after his wicked treatment of the husband 
of Bathsheba, whom he treacherously took in marriage. 
Punishment pursued him relentlessly, but in deep pen- 
itence he pleaded for mercy from Jehovah even though 
he could not make atonement for his sin. At last he 
received the assurance of forgiveness and found peace. 
In some of his choisest Psalms David testified as to how 
retribution is followed by God’s mercy to the sinner. 
With the skill of a surgeon and the tenderness of a 
mother, the great physician, Jesus, heals broken hearts 
and binds up their wounds. 


+ + + 


For the word of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness; but unto us who are saved it is the power of 


God. I Corinthians 1: 18 


TURPENTINE is from a wound in the tree whence it 
flows. From “the tree of the cross” is the life-stream of 
infinite grace. The blood from the pierced heart of the 
Saviour may seem “foolishness to them that perish,” 
but to them who accept the message of its saving efficacy 
it is “the power of God unto salvation.” 


“Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide.” —John Bowring 


+ + + 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. Matthew 16: 24 


SELF-DENIAL, cross-bearing, following in the way of 
humble service, are the seemingly hard requirements 
demanded by Jesus of His disciples. Yet countless thou- 
sands have dedicated their all, even life itself, to these 
sacrificial principles. The seeming debasement of such 
a self-effacing life is exalted into the heroic because con- 
ditioned on the willing choice of the Christian: “If any 
man would,” “let him”—voluntarily—‘deny himself,” 
“take up his cross,” “follow.” The highest freedom, 
which is spiritual choice, is involved. 


A PRAYER 
“TAKE my will and make it Thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 
Take my heart, it is Thine own; 
It shall be Thy royal throne.” —Frances R. Havergal 
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_ one’s life. 
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Wants and Desires 


Our wants are what we lack. The poor lack plenty. 
In contrast with untold wealth in nature’s vaults stands 
out in stark reality man’s poverty. What is taken out 
and utilized is appropriated—and misappropriated— 
largely by the fortunate minority. The poor stress their 
poverty because they lack a fair and satisfying share of 
what the rich enjoy. The unemployed and underpriv- 


-ileged lack security. The sick and infirm, the diseased 


and suffering, lack health. Grim want, of one sort or 
another, stares vacantly into the face of every man. It 


‘is almost comic, if it were not tragic, how each tells 


alarmingly of the demons of want that haunt him. Tear- 
ing off the mask of appearances, every individual at 
some time in his life confesses confidentially to his spir- 


_ itual advisor, close friend, or other confidante, how he 


is tragically wanting in this or that. In every home, 
every life, something vital is lacking, something that by 
its Bccnre brings distress to body, mind, or spirit— 
loss of health, position, comforts, estate, friends. Each 
shares in some way this universal fechas and each tells 
__ his tale of trouble as though his own lot were the worst. 

Our wants are what we want. When all the air is 
pumped out of a jar the vacuum created wants that of 
which the vessel is deprived, and seeks replacement of 


| what is lacking. Try to draw out beyond its capacity, 
| and the sides of the jar will crush in; it cannot withstand 


the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere plus the 
power of the pump. Even so, the spirit of a man will be 
crushed if the pressure becomes too great. Broken 
bodies, demented minds, show the shattering effects of 
being tried or strained beyond measure. A wise prov- 
idence has provided, however, that normally there is a 
gradual replacement of what has been forced out of 
The “aching void” in the spirit seeks some- 
thing to relieve its distress. And nature combines with 


providence in friendly effort to satisfy the vacant, hun- 


gry soul. 


Suffering and Faith 


SUFFERING is the danger signal. It tells that something 
is wrong, and warns of greater peril ahead. Shivering 
and pain forewarn of freezing; numbness lulls into 
treacherous sleep preceding death. The screaming 
siren drives the distracted into bomb shelters; the com- 
plaisant attitude exposes the careless to danger. Accept 
suffering as the kind monitor that tells of danger and 
drives into safety. Embrace it as a friend in disguise. 
Do not flee from it in fear; rather, as someone said, 
“Take courageous hold on suffering, for, like the nettle, 
when grasped firmly it does not sting.” 

As want induces desire, so suffering leads into faith. 
The throbbing toothache seeks to save the sufferer from 


f poison by compelling him to place his faith in the den- 


tist’s skill. The broken bones of the self-confident 
athlete cast him, helpless, to the ground, and impel him 
to call for help which he would have spurned before. 
Reliance upon self gives way to faith in the surgeon. 
Many a proud scoffer has been thrown to his knees and 
driven to pray to the God he had defied, when compelled 
by suffering of body or soul. It is often the way of an 
overruling providence, bringing the self-righteous to a 
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sense of dependence upon the Almighty when other 
means fail. The careless and indifferent, whether worldly 
cynic or lapsed church member, is suddenly seen to turn 
about face, attend worship, and lead a changed life be- 
cause something has happened to humble him, to make 
him suffer, to shake him out of his lethargy and sins. 
After you have prayed earnestly and worked patiently 
with this lapsed member or that unchurched friend, just 
wait: give God time; His providence will lead him back 
or His Spirit will unexpectedly lay hold upon his heart 
and will. Vicarious faith and effort on your part, by 
divine help, will prevail at length in his salvation. 

Suffering brings a man to a sense of his need and 
helplessness. It then transforms self-trust into faith in 
the one who is able and willing to help. The function of 
suffering is therefore two-fold: to bring a man to a re- 
alization of his weakness and want, and to create in him 
a new force of faith in his helper. Were there no suf- 
fering, there would be no desire for salvation and no 
faith in a Saviour. The self-centered, self-righteous man 
is an abomination to the Lord. Jesus said that He “came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
Only the contrite in heart reach up in faith to lay hold 
on the salvation of God. 


"Palmarum" 


From being just one of the Sundays of the penitential 
season and the beginning of the “holy week” com- 
memorating the sufferings and crucifixion of our Lord, 
and His salvation thereby completed, “Palm” Sunday 
has been built up in the course of time into one of the 
“high days” of the church. The attitude of Jesus on that 
day was most humble: like a peasant, riding on a lowly 
donkey, refusing the crown offered by the people, and, 
in contrast with a royal demeanor, weeping when the 
city of Jerusalem appeared in the distance. Yet the roy- 
alty of Jesus and His triumphal march have been out- 
standing emphases in the observance of the day. The 
palms of the uplifted hands of enthusiastic crowds 
waving palm branches torn from trees along the way 
have appealed to the imagination and have given name 
and symbolical significance to the celebration. Tens of 
thousands gather annually on Palm Sunday and pay 
homage to “the King.” Even the historic observance of 
Pentecost has been minimized in contrast by. many 
churches which have shifted confirmation to Palm 
Sunday. 

It is well, however, that in the midst of this solemn 
season there should be this note of spiritual joy in facing 
the King Who in humility leads redeemed hosts into the 
true conception of His Kingdom. Our spiritual wants 
and desires find their highest satisfaction in the com- 
pany of Jesus. Our sufferings and sin-pangs find their 
fullest understanding and surest relief in the saving 
power of One Who is “mighty to save.’”’ Devotion to our 
spiritual King Jesus, and faith in His saving mercy and 
love, are the glorious realities of ““Palmarum” when we 
wave the “palms of victory” because of the triumph 
assured over suffering, Satan, and sin. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for ‘study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A FEuD between members of a family was the subject 
of discussion: someone commented that the original 
“difference” had been of little worth or weight. “How,” 
it was asked, “could such sensible people permit so 
trifling a matter to rob them of really important forms 
of co-operation?” It was at this point that the “musician” 
of the company took the floor to distinguish discords 
from harmonies. It was then learned: 

That the smaller differences in “pitch” are the more 
difficult to endure. The so-called sour note is a tone that 
is slightly sharp or flat; that is, it is a failure to hit the 
certain number of vibrations that are suitable for its 
position in a chord. Then there is the listener’s ear: if 
it is sensitive then the impressions we describe as har- 
monious can be distinguished from noise and irritating 
dissonances. “And believe you me,” said the musician, 
“a small error can be the instigator of mutiny in an 
orchestra and of disgust in an audience.” 

Small differences in musical tones can usually be cor- 
rected. One has the instrument tuned. The singer is 
made to conform to the key. It is when a person or a 
party insists on a scale that is not standard, when he 
claims that he is correct and that the orchestra or the 


chorus or the choir or the church is off-pitch that a 


situation of chronic, incurable discord results. 


REPEATED CONFESSIONS 

On Palm Sunday, repeatedly during the services of 
Holy Week, and finally on Easter, as the climax of faith’s 
declarations of gratitude to our Lord and Saviour, vast 
numbers of believers will audibly confess Him by means 
of the Apostles’ Creed. In the Lutheran churches alone 
throughout the world tens of millions of Christians will 
lift their voices in that formula of faith, taught them in 
youth and never forgotten. 

From among these tens of millions there will be many 
thousands in the United States and Canada who will 
individually give public, personal assent to this historic 
expression of the church members’ loyalty to man’s 
Redeemer in the rite of confirmation. The very name 
confirmation is an implication of the acceptance of a 
vow, made by parents and sponsors before the child 
could bear witness to spiritual birth. At the proper time 
this is formally and publicly “ratified” by means of this 
solemn and impressive series of questions and answers 
arranged by the church. The very words which were 
spoken in the confirmand’s name by those “who stood 
for him” in holy baptism are respoken and accepted by 
those who are now at the age for instruction in God’s 
Word and in such self-command as entitles them to be 
entrusted by their seniors with the fellowship and re- 
sponsibilities that constitute membership in the Chris- 
tian Church. Confirmation has obviously a very serious 
place in the relationships of every believer to his Re- 
deemer and to his fellow Christians. 


From Generation to Generation 

While the essential quality in our confirmation con- 
fession is its testimony to God before men of our accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as Redeemer and Master, the use 
of the Apostles’ Creed has the -further implication of 
connecting the confirmands of 1942 with generations of 


confessors since the apostolic period. Sufficient at the 
beginning were the words of Thomas: “My Lord and my 
God”; or of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” When at and following Pentecost the in- 
duction into the company included the sacrament of 
Holy Baptism, the formula of faith and the divinely 
given words of institution coincided, “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” But 
as controversies arose and compromises with pagan and 
philosophical cults were proposed, the baptismal con- 
fession was expanded, so as to protect the church against 
false doctrines and practices. The Church’s confession of 
faith is not static, nor beyond impressions from the cir- 
cumstances of time and place. On the contrary, the em- 
phasis shifts from age to age, and phrases which are 
under attack call for study and defense. 


In These Critical Days 

THE LUTHERAN suggests to its readers that two ques- 
tions in the confirmation formula are entitled to empha- 
sis on Palm Sunday and the deeply devotional services 
that are now about to have our presence and participa- 
tion. For convenience we number them five and six. 
They follow and apply the four queries by which re- 
nunciation and belief are announced. Then, as in a kind 
of summary, the confessor in the words, “Yes, by the 
help of God,” promises to abide in the faith confessed 
and in fidelity to membership in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

We are not even suggesting “turning the church of 
Jesus Christ into a recruiting station.” Still less is it our 
idea that the worship of our Lord shall become a sup- 
plement to congressional debates and propagandist 
alarms. On the other hand, some of the issues of the 
present war constitute direct challenges to the tenets of 
Christianity. If principles sponsored by the spokesmen 
for National Socialism gain authority, the church can 
survive only in subservience or in exile. If the aims of 
the Japanese war lords are achieved, the effort will fol- 
low to make religion a quality of race and color: the 
Gospel of Christ cannot compromise on the principles 
that have become the issues in this world-wide conflict. 

It is of the utmost moment that the great Protestant 
denominations shall be aroused to intelligent defense of 
their freedom to own, read, and be instructed by the 
Word of God as it is in the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

It is incumbent on the Lutherans in the United States 
and Canada to become steadfast defenders of evangelical 
principles. The confessions of Lutheranism not only 
express the convictions of the largest group of non- 
Catholics in the world, but they are most definitely en- 
dangered. In Germany assurance is lacking that the 
treacherous infiltrations of secularism and of racial pride 
will not permanently either obscure or enchain the 
evangelical convictions of the Lutheran churches. The 
heroic resistance of our brethren in Norway and Den- 
mark is inspiring to us, but it must be a severe drain 
on the resources of the people. They are not yielding 
but only brethren strong in the faith can lend them 
strength. 

The challenge to the Lutherans of the United States 
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and Canada cannot be dodged. To assure the continuance 
of freedom to accept and publicly confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ requires the victory of those who have 
taken up arms to defend religious freedom. These issues 
were not of our making but their support is beyond 
doubt a duty which the promises “to abide in this faith” 
and to remain a faithful member of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church very clearly imply. We do not enjoy 
performing our duties in these unhappy days, but “by 
the help of God” they who believe in Him need not be 
_afraid of defeat, only of neglect. 


_ HOW FAR DARE WE TRUST YOU? 

Amone the numerous communications received by 
Tue LUTHERAN during the past weeks is one sent by the 
Boy Scouts of America over the signature of Ray O. 
Wyland, Director of Education and Relationships. The 
letterhead arrests one’s attention by the imposing list of 
American citizens who are “National Officers.” The first 
name among twelve is the President of the United States, 


honorary president. Honorary vice-presidents of the 


organization are Herbert Hoover and Colin H. Living- 
_ stone. 
_ The objective of the letter is stated in its first para- 
graph: 

“The Boy Scouts of America are hard pressed to meet the 
many and urgent requests of the Federal Government for 
special emergency service in these war days. The Govern- 
ment is now negotiating with us for new projects of greater 
scope which will tax our membership to the limit, and this 
is the basis of our appeal to the editors of all leading pub- 
_ lications for help in bringing to the attention of your readers 
_ the story of Scout emergency service and the need for more 

Troops and Scouts to carry out these major assignments.” 


Both Dr. Paul Kinports, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America, and Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
executive secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, place the Boy Scouts and their movement among 
auxiliary organizations of high value. 

The purpose of the communication to THE LUTHERAN, 
as is indicated in the paragraph above quoted, is to bring 
to the attention of boys eligible to membership in Scout 
troops the fact that their government has need of them. 
‘We confess to a degree of hesitancy in commending this 
request to the attention of pastors and leaders and mem- 
bers of the congregations constituting the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Demonstrations abroad have 
proved how easy it is for those who have the leadership 
of great national movements to permit the purposes of 
their organizations to grow out of proportion to other 
activities to which the youth belong. We have seen how 
the Christian movements in Germany have been taken 
_ over by the Hitler youth association (Jugendverein). 
_ And while this nationalistic association very strenuously 
insisted that it was neither anti-religious nor anti- 
church, nevertheless it has become apparent that its 
_ head is not a Christian and that its management has 
formed the habit of assigning the hours of Sunday 
hitherto belonging to the church to hikes and various 
youth exercises, thus removing young people from the 
influence of the church. It can also be recalled that in 
Italy and in Russia the associations of youth were tied 
in with Fascism and with Communism to the weakening 
of the ties of religion. 

We comment upon these examples of foreign exploita- 
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tion of the youth in order that we may most forcefully 
call the attention of the leaders of the Boy Scouts of 
America to the tremendous responsibility which rests 
upon them and also upon the United States government 
when it asks for co-operation of the youth of the land 
in its projects. Certainly whatever can be done for the 
government by its boys between the ages of twelve and 
twenty will be gladly undertaken. The principles of the 
Scout are in themselves good principles, but they are 
not all that is needed by a growing youth to insure that 
he will retain and maintain the faith in his Lord by 
which he will continue until death in fidelity to his 
church and its Head. 


SUNRISE 
(Continued from page 7) 


yet she kept the happy trait of being pleased with every 
little thing he did. 

He entered the garden, the terra cotta horse in his 
hand. It was drawing toward evening now, and Miriam 
would be playing among the flowers. He called gently, 
but there was no answer. He walked down the path, 
thinking to surprise the little girl. Now he saw her, 
sitting on a bench. 

“Miriam!” 

She looked up, and smiled, but did not run to him as 
she usually did. 

“Miriam, is something wrong?” 

“Nothing wrong, father dear. I am:a little tired, that 
is all.” The gentle voice was listless, and the dark eyes 
turned to him were too bright. He touched her forehead. 

“My child, you are burning!” 

“I am hot,” she said. He knew she was trying hard to 
conceal from him the fact that she was sick. 

He sat down on the bench and took the child in his 
arms. She nestled down with a sigh of content. 

“T have something for you.” He took the horse from 
the folds of his girdle and placed it in the hot little hand. 
Miriam smiled feebly and closed her eyes. 

He sat there with the child, growing more and more 
anxious as the heat from the feverish little body flowed 
over him. She seemed to be sleeping now, but little 
moans escaped her. Her breathing was short and rapid. 

Simon was relieved when he saw Anna appear in the 
doorway. Anna had taken care of Miriam all her short 
life, and of Miriam’s mother before that. She came over 
to him quietly, holding out her capacious arms for his 
burden. She answered the anxious question in his face. 

“She has been ailing all day, Master, but she would 
not lie down until you came home. Now we will put her 
to bed, and in the morning she will be as good as new.” 

He accepted her words gratefully. Surely Anna would 
know. She had spent many years of loving service with 
children. Yes, Anna would know. The terra cotta horse 
fell out of the relaxed hand. Simon picked it up and 
followed Anna into the house. 

Now he wished that Reuben had come home with him. 
His solicitude and general elder-brother air would be 
welcome. He walked in the garden until time for the 
evening meal. It was lonely with only the silent ser- 
vants to wait on him. He would go to sleep early. A 
good night’s rest would straighten out many of these 
perplexities. (To be concluded next week) 
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Immortal and Incorruptible 


The Glorified Regime of the Twice-Born Distinguished 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 12:24-27; I Corinthians 15:50-58. Sunday School Lesson for April 5 


Srvce the portions of Scripture which 
engage the attention of the senior sec- 
tion of our Sunday schools during the 
first half of 1942 follow a general theme, 
it is important to be on the lookout 
for relationships among them. Their 
dominating principle of selection is the 
life of Christ as indicated from studies 
in the Synoptic Gospels; that is, in the 
narrations of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
are found the chief sources of the texts 
assigned the schools. These three evan- 
gelists, in distinction from St. John, 
have become known as the Synoptics. 

The second quarter of the year into 
which we enter with the lesson for 
April 5 might be described as contain- 
ing such excerpis from these three 
Gospels as focus the ministry of Jesus 
in miracles and parables. The several 
texts are not intimately connected with 
each other. It is probable that the com- 
mittee making the selections undertook 
to call attention to certain “features” 
in the life of our Lord which appealed 
to them as deservant of study and em- 
phasis. It is, however, important to 
keep prominently in mind that each 
lesson has its own “main thought.” 


On Easter Sunday, April 5, 1942 

It is suggested that when teachers 
and pupils consider Easter Sunday’s 
portion of the twelfth chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel and of the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Paul’s First Letter to the Corin- 
thians, careful note shall be taken of the 
fact that the resurrection of our Lord 
is not under examination nor discus- 
sion. (The lesson for April 12 deals with 
testimony to the resurrection of Jesus.) 
What is presented for consideration 
are inquiries concerning the regime 
into which those inheriting eternal life 
through Christ enter at death. 
_ One of these, which was offered by 

the Sadducees, was derived from a 
principle of inheritance of property ac- 
cording to Mosaic legislation. Its pur- 
pose was to avoid the passing of prop- 
erty into the hands of a few owners or 
families of the Hebrew people. It de- 
clared that where a man was survived 
by his widow and no children, his 
brother was required to marry the wife. 
The Sadducees, who did not believe in 
the resurrection of individuals, pro- 
posed a hypothetical question: Should 
seven brothers die one after the other, 
each having taken to wife the one mar- 
ried to the oldest brother, whose wife 
would this person be in heaven? Jesus’ 
arswer pointed out, first of all, that 


those making the inquiry knew neither 
the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
Then followed His declaration: “For 
when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage; but are as the angels which 
are in heaven.” 


Flesh and Spirit 

What Jesus stated to these inquirers 
is in reality the conclusion of the great 
principle by which the regime which 
we call “after the flesh” is distinguished 
from that one which is “after the spirit.” 
Our Lord’s revelation indicates the 
soul’s complete independence of the 
ways of the natural man. One state- 
ment of the principle is: “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit.” Jesus 
announced a definite revelation of this 
point’s importance to those to whom 
He came to reveal the Father’s will in 
His memorable statement to Nicodemus. 
When this earnest Hebrew wanted to 
know concerning the kingdom of God, 
Jesus said to him, “Ye must be born 
again.” In any presentation of the plan 
of redemption which we have from the 
New Testament, a place must always 
be given for this necessity which Jesus 
expressed to that ruler who came to 
Him by night. In the division which is 
made between the saved and the un- 
saved, while we can say that they who 
believe are one group and they who re- 
fuse to believe are another group, 
basically the classification arises from 
regeneration or its absence. 

When we undertake to estimate the 
value of holy baptism, it is not as an 
external rite nor merely as an act of 
public confession of faith that we in- 
dicate its importance: it is the provi- 
sion which has been made by the Son 
of God whereby “we shall be born 
again.” And while it is not in the 
domain of human authority to say 
whom God may choose to save by His 
own sovereign will, the church has 
definite authority to declare, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” The connection between the 
life of the spirit and this sacrament, 
which was divinely instituted, is so 
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definitely stated in the New Testament 
as to make conscious omission of the 
rite a spiritual neglect. 


Paul’s Declarations 

In any of the primary teachings 
found in the Epistles of St. Paul which — 
deal with the believer’s spiritual des- 
tiny, the resurrection of Christ is sure 
to receive a place. In his first letter 
to the Corinthians he passes in rapid © 
review the testimony to the fact that 
though Jesus submitted to be crucified, 
He followed yielding to death with the 
conquest to which we give the title, 
the resurrection. In his further ap- 
praisal of this greatest miracle of our 
Lord’s ministry, Paul gave what one 
might describe as its second objective. 
The primary objective is, of course, the 
fulfillment of His vicarious victory over 
death and the full achievement of his 
purpose as the Son of God to take upon 
Himself the redemption of man from 
his enslavement to sin against God. 

But Paul appreciated a second value 
of our Lord’s resurrection; it is this 
which is very fully described in the 
fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. He declared: “Now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept.” That 
term, firstfruits, contains the signifi- 
cance which it had in the token wor- 
ship of the Jews. Its reality is in the 
domain of the spiritual where it con- 
tains the greatest prophecy given to 
man out of the wisdom of God. When 
Paul revealed that Jesus is the first- 
fruits of a victory over sin, death, and 
the grave, he referred to the spiritual 
inheritance to which the believers in 
Christ fall heir at death and at His sec- 
ond coming. The terms which he used, 
while they consist of contrasts between 
that which we now know and that 
which shall be, are of the greatest def- 
initeness. “As in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” “It 
is sown in corruption: it is raised in 
incorruption: It is sown in dishonour; 
it is raised in glory.” From weakness 
is the ascent to power; from the natural 
body, that is, the body which is formed 
after the flesh, there is the glorification 
out of which a spiritual body becomes. 

Paul makes no effort to give another 
explanation of the meaning of the res- 
urrection of the dead than the one 
which he accomplishes by these com- 
parisons. On the contrary, he says: 
“Behold, I show you a mystery; We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed.” “Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” The description closes with 
that exhortation which has been the 
stay of so many followers of Christ in 
the hour of danger and death: “Be ye 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 
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: Easter Lilies 


Matthew 28: 1-10 


Wauat is the origin of the Easter lily? 
This particular lily blooms in the spring 
and for that reason was available for 
Easter decorations. So it was named 
the Easter lily. Did you ever stand in 
a field, acres large, full of Easter lilies 
in bloom? We were in Bermuda shortly 
after Easter a few years ago. On Easter 
a great sunrise service was held out in 
a lily field. A large cross (and a plat- 
form) was set up in the center of the 
field. Seats were prepared for the 
crowd on empty lily crates, for these 
lilies are grown commercially for per- 
fume. There were seats for thousands 

_ of people. While we missed the Easter 

service, on the following Sunday we 

attended a song service there. After 

the service the company owning the 

lily fields gave each worshiper a fine 
large stem of lilies. 

Perhaps Jesus looked out on a Geld 
like that when He said in Matthew 

6: 28, “Consider the lilies of the field.” 
| His sensitive soul must have responded 
to the beauty of the flowers. 

One would have to be hard indeed if 
lilies had no meaning. The Bermuda 
fields were in a setting of evergreen 
trees. The countless blooms were snow- 
white and the plants a rich green. A 
bit of yellow showed in the center of 

_ the open flowers. It was a picture long 
to be remembered. It was not hard to 
“Consider the lilies of the field” that 
day. 

Some of that same beauty is brought 
into our churches and homes at Easter- 
tide. Every lily speaks to us of life and 
of Him Who is the Life. The sweet 
perfume of the lilies reminds us of the 
sweetness of His spirit. It rises like 
incense to His throne. No matter how 
the lily came to be symbolic of Easter, 
no flower could be so well chosen. 
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Lily-white 
Clean, white, emblem of purity, the 
lily speaks to us of the beauty of His 
life. “Who convinceth me of sin?” was 
His far-flung challenge to the ages. It 
f goes unanswered. Even His enemies 
did Him the honor of employing lies 
_ and bribery when they brought Him 
_ before the courts. The greatest miracle 
; os not the resurrection: it is Christ 
lf. The resurrection is the natural 
and inevitable conclusion of a life like 
__ We who hope for a share in His res- 
-urrection should be more concerned 


about the character of our lives. No, 
we cannot live without sin. Neither 
could we hope to merit the resurrec- 
tion as Jesus merited it. But we could 
live cleaner, purer, more lily-white 
lives, if we would let Him help us. 
Every Easter lily should make us feel 
a sense of shame for the stains of sin 
upon us. Someone tells of the hard- 
ened woman prisoner whose cold, 
sullen rebellion against the world no 
one could break. It was Easter time, 
and a neighboring church sent some 
potted lilies for the prisoners. When a 
lily was brought into her cell, she gave 
it a half glance and turned away. The 
visitor left, and when the prisoner did 
not know she was being observed, she 
turned to look at its pure white beauty. 
Tears welled up in her eyes and her 
stubborn spirit broke. Tending that 
lily as a mother would care for a child, 
some of its cleanness was transferred 
to her own life. 

Easter is a time not only for renew- 
ing our faith in the resurrection from 
the tomb, but also for rediscovering the 
power for better, cleaner, more whole- 
some, more Christlike living here. 


The Faith of the Lily 

“Be not anxious,” Jesus said. Then 
he turned to the lilies and pointed out 
the Father’s thoughtfulness for them. 
“Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” Jesus said, 
“Consider the lilies.’ We consider 
almost everything else, including 
Solomon and the things for which he 
seemed to live. We worry about 
clothes, food, shelter and a thousand 
other things that are a part of the 
Father’s provision for us. 

Easter lilies call us from the worries 
and cares of life. No artificial beauty 
can be like the natural beauty of the 
flower. There is no call to paint the 
lilies. The fuss and hurry, the restless 
struggle for things that do not matter, 
all these menace the peace of the chil- 
dren of the Heavenly Father. The 
flowers, the birds, and all the life of the 
world about us, the changing seasons 
and the rich provision of the hills and 
valleys, the rivers and the seas, the 
trees and meadow grasses, speak to us 
of God’s loving care. Only man has 
defiled the beauty of the world. Only 
human hate clouds the sun of God’s 
grace. The power of the resurrection 
assures us of God’s Fatherly prov- 
idence. 


The Cycle of Life 


The Easter lily represents a never- 
ending cycle of life. Bulb, plant, flower; 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TrRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


bulb, plant, flower; so do the Easter 
lilies come to us each spring. The 
flower does wither and die, but it comes 
again in new life and beauty. Sure as 
the seasons, sure as the God Who de- 
vised the seasons, the time of flowering 
will come. When the flower withers, 
unthinking men would say, the lily is 
dead. ‘So said they of Jesus on the 
cross. “He is not dead, but risen,’ was 
the answer from the heavenly visitor. 

Easter demands that we reconsider 
our whole thinking in regard to eternal 
life. Eternal means unending. Life may 
take many forms, but it is essentially 
the same. Our life in heaven is essen- 
tially the same as our life on earth. 
Here there are imperfections. There, 
through the forgiving power of Jesus 
Christ, we are perfect. We begin the 
processes of eternal life here. That is 
what Christ does in our hearts. He 
saves us, just as soon as we trust our- 
selves to Him. That is what it means 
to be “justified by faith.” Just as the 
life is in the bulb, even though buried 
in the dark earth, so Christ is in our 
hearts, no matter how dark our out- 
look. One day will come the flower. 

Jesus could not be held in the tomb: 
neither can the soul that trusts Him. 
This Easter hope makes us willing to 
live and die for the things He cher- 
ished. We can sing with Julia Ward 
Howe: 


“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was 
born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me, 
As He died to make men holy, let us 
die to make men free, 


While God is marching on.” 


What though a cross be on the way to 
victory? Even death for the things for 
which He lived becomes but another 
phase of life. He could not be held in 
the tomb. The life of truth and love 
was within Him, and all the mighty 
powers of Satan could not smother it. 
It was bound to flower. In that flower- 
ing those who love and trust Him 
share. 


“°Tis the spring of souls today; 
Christ hath burst His prison, 
From the frost and gloom of death, 
Light and life have risen. 
All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 
From His light, to Whom we give 
Thanks and praise undying.” 
—John of Damascus, 8th Century. 
* = = > 
To Leavers: April 5. Next topic, 
Christ Is Here. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH 
TO THE WORLD OF TODAY 


By T. A. Kantonen. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. Price, 
$1.50. 


No one dares deny the cataclysmic 
pace by which changes are sweeping 
over the world today. Yet those who 
believe in the validity of the Church 
must also believe that the Church has 
a message pertinent for our time. To 
analyze the Church’s proper message 
to our present changing world is the 
goal of this volume. Its contents are 
more stimulating than its title is strik- 
ing. The approach to the problem the 
Church faces in a changing world made 
by the author is altogether reasonable 
and logical, just as it is theologically 
sound and scriptural. His style is such 
that the volume may be easily read 
simply for the stimulation of funda- 
mental thought. One may then read it 
again, thinking to take issue with his 
position, only to be convinced that his 
conclusions are beyond the field of 
controversy. 

The author first examines the spirit 
and strategy of the Church’s message 
for the world, then its substance and 
content, and makes it all practical by 
applying it to the individual personality 
and to society. Following this plan for 
the book, the chapter headings are: 
“The Church Faces a Changing World,” 
“God Reigns,” “Christ Redeems,” “The 
Spirit Creates Fellowship,” “The Gos- 
pel and Personality,” “The Church and 
the Future Civilization.” 

The volume is not marked (as so 
many are) by theological prejudice and 
biblical bias. Dr. Kantonen writes with 
a clear understanding of the other sys- 
tems of thought as well as of his own 
field of Systematic Theology. It is ad- 
dressed to thinking laymen as well as 
to pastors, and deserves a wide reading. 

J. M. Frick. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 


By Igor I. Sikorsky. Scribner’s, New 
York. Price, $1.25. 


One wishes, upon reading this book, 
that many great Christian laymen 
would attempt to put in writing their 
inmost convictions, to bear witness to 
their long ponderings on the certainties 
of their faith. 

Books on religious themes usually 
bear the thought patterns of the pulpit 
or the lecture room. But this is one 
from an engineer, the famous Sikorsky, 
designer of the “Clippers.” 


He takes the Lord’s Prayer as though 
it were the specifications for an airplane 
engine, and examines it minutely, in- 
telligently, with precision. It is no idle 
study. It is a working out of the im- 
plications of God’s Word by one ob- 
viously secure in a deep personal faith. 

This is a very brief study. It is most 
reverent. It is written with rare dis- 
tinction. One hopes it is only a partial 
expression of the author’s faith, for its 
conception is of a wholly transcendent 
God, Who left humanity in this ter- 
restrial test tube and has gone off to 
let the expected reaction work itself 
out, and Who will come back later on 
to gather up the valuable crystals He 
wants and to order the worthless rem- 
nants destroyed. G. Etson Rurr. 


THE ETHICAL IDEALS OF JESUS 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville. 1941. Pages 135. Price, $1.00. 


This little volume contains a series 
of five lectures delivered originally to 
the students of Florida Southern Col- 
lege. They present this noted Metho- 
dist bishop’s familiar social service at- 
titude toward the religious problems of 
the day. Bishop Oxnam serves an ad- 
mirable purpose in emphasizing the 
ethical principles of Jesus and apply- 
ing them to the international and eco- 
nomic crises of our day. Busy preach- 
ers will find the text, with its abundant 
anecdotal illustration, quite stimulat- 
ing. In his interest in the social side 
of his field, however, the author has 
failed to do justice to the other aspects 
of religion, but even that may be stim- 
ulating to the reader’s convictions. 

Jutius F. SEEBACH. 


FACING THE STARS 


By Grace Noll Crowell. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1941. Pages 53. 
Price, $1.00. 


The name of Grace Noll Crowell 
is dear to many thousands of readers 
who have found inspiration in her clear 
and simple. verse, in the pages of house- 
hold and religious magazines, or in her 
little volumes of poems, of which this 
is the twelfth. That is not because of 
its high poetic quality, nor the origin- 
ality of its themes, nor any of the tricks 
and mannerisms which the makers of 
modern verse cultivate. But there 
breathes throughout its often common- 
place subject matter a spirit of uncon- 
querable faith in God and of sympathy 
with human needs, and the everyday 
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reader finds here what he himself might | 
have said, if he had the gift of versi- 
fication. There are also moments of real - 
poetic vision, as in the poem entitled 
“Here On This Starry Height.” 

We miss in this collection a Christ- 
mas poem; she is usually at her best 
when the manger inspires her song. — 
But the theme of the Christ runs 
warmly through many of the poems: 
“Out of the Glory,” “Jesus Was a 
Poet,” “I should Like to See a Table,” 
and as a climax, “Beneath the Winter 
Stars.” MarGaret R. SEEBACH. 


CONQUEST OF DEATH 


A Christian Interpretation of Im- 
mortality. By F. Townley Lord. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York— 
Nashville. Pages 185. Price, $1.50. 


This book contains two parts. Part 
One presents The Problem. The prob- 
lem is whether mortal man really has 
an immortal soul which survives the 
death of the body and ascends to a 
higher and everlasting life. The author 
gives the views of scientists, psychol- 
ogists, moralists, spiritualists—all of 
whom make their contribution. While 
some light is thus thrown on the prob- 
lem, it comes short of a satisfactory so- 
lution. Revealed religion alone can 
solve the mystery of life and death, 
namely, the Christian religion. 

Hence Part Two: The Christian In- 
terpretation. The opening chapter, “The 
Easter Faith,” sets forth the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead and 
affirms it as a fact—the triumph over 
death and the grave, “the greatest vic- 
tory in history.” It robbed the grave of 
its terrors, shed some light on the na- 
ture of the future life, and became “a 
demonstration of that victorious life 
which the believer may share with his 
Lord.” For believers in Christ are sons 
of God, and it is through this filial re- 
lationship with God that they share in 
the life of God, which is eternal life. 

“With what body do they come” in 
the resurrection? The author’s verdict 
on this subject is that “we cannot be 
definite.” With the death and decay of 
the body, he says, there is no ending of 
personality but the presence of the 
spiritual personality, involving the use 
of a new medium for the expression of 
its life. “We do not know the nature of 
that new medium, but we are sure that 
in the future life we can confidently 
look forward to a realm of personal 
identity and fellowship.” The subjects, 
heaven and hell, universalism, and the 
future life, are dealt with in separate 
chapters. The final chapter, “A Faith 
to Live By,” summarizes the contents 
of the book and is a present, practical 
application of its truth and teaching. 

Joun W. Hortne. 
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“Churches Free of Debt 


Holy Trinity Church, South Bend, 

Ind., recently celebrated the cancella- 
tion of its indebtedness. A congrega- 
tional dinner was held, with F. M. 
Hanes, D.D., as the speaker. The old 
notes which had been held against the 
ehurch for many years were burned 
with appropriate ceremonies. 
_ The successful campaign which re- 
sulted in sufficient funds for the can- 
_eellation of the indebtedness was con- 
ducted last spring. Sufficient funds 
were realized to proceed with the con- 
struction of a parsonage, which is now 
nearing completion. 

The year 1941 was a good year for 
the congregation in other ways as well. 
The communicant membership in- 
creased to a total of 607, a gain of 42 
_per cent. A fine increase in benevolence 
contributions was made, and 90 per 
‘cent of the apportionment was paid. 
The congregation plans to pay its ap- 
portionment in full this year. 

a The next building unit planned by 
a the congregation is a parish hall. When 

this is erected Holy Trinity will have 
one of the finest church properties in 
the city. 

Holy Trinity was organized in 1900 
and had as its first pastor Prof. William 
E. Eckert. Recent pastors were Dr. 
A. H. Keck and the Rev. William C. 
_Zimmann. The present pastor is the 

Rev. R. H. Daube. 


_ Glendale, Calif. First Church, Glen- 

dale, is now free of debt. The first 
_ mortgage was burned at the annual 
_ banquet and the second at the vesper 
service the following Sunday night. On 
both occasions, the Rev. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., pastor of the church, set fire 
to the documents. The financial report 
showed the growth of the congregation 
for the past five years. Freewill offer- 
ings amounted to $5,250 in 1937 and 
$17,192 in 1941. 

Plans were made at the annual con- 
gregational meeting and banquet for 
the erection of a greater First Lutheran 
Church building. A sizable amount has 
been contributed, and the members 
_voted to buy government bonds and 

donate them to the building fund. 


Leaders in Parish 
Education Confer 


The Lutheran Intersynodical Com- 
‘mittee on Elementary Christian Educa- 
tion met at Hotel Brevoort, Chicago, 
February 12. Practically the entire Lu- 
theran Church in America was repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Papers. were presented as follows: 
“Promoting Parish Education,” Dr. S. 
White Rhyne (U. L. C.); “Leadership 
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Education in the Missouri Synod,” Dr. 
A. Klinck; “The Place of the Family in 
Christian Education,” the Rev. T. C. 
Thorson (Norwegian). 

The committee discussed the prob- 
lems of elementary Christian Educa- 
tion from various viewpoints, ex- 
changed experiences, and described the 
activities of the various bodies in this 
field. In general, the committee serves 
as a clearing house for the exchange of 
experience and experiment in Christian 
Education. It also affords an oppor- 
tunity for the leaders in this field 
throughout the Lutheran Church to 
become acquainted and to discover the 
similarities of their problems and out- 
look. The fact that thirty men and 
women, professors, pastors, educators, 
directors of Christian Education, young 
people’s leaders and editors attended 
the meeting, indicates a great interest 
and whole-hearted co-operation in the 
work of the committee. 

The Rev. J. Vincent Nordgren was 
elected chairman of the committee, re- 
placing Dr. Charles P. Wiles, who was 
unable to be present. The Rev. John 
Helmer Olson was re-elected secretary. 

J. H. Ouson. 


THE MENACE OF THE COMICS 
(Continued from page 9) 


These examples seem ridiculous and 
fantastic, but they are not as bad as 
many an example you can find in the 
comic magazines in a few minutes’ 
study. You are anxious to teach your 
children good moral standards. You 
want them to grow into men and 
women of honor and integrity. You 
send them to school to learn, among 
other things, the use of good English. 
But in one of the most interesting and 
impressive ways that a child knows he 
is taught to sneer at honor and truth, 
and to use the language of the gutter. 
Such words as “kisser,” “snoot,” “jerk,” 
ete., are quite common in the vocab- 
ulary of the comics. 

The pictorial method of teaching is 
good, so far as method goes; but no 
method can be better than its content. 
Every parent knows how important it 
is to have children hear stories of valor 
and heroism and honor; they know that 
the theme of the story will impress it- 
self upon youthful minds and tend to 
recreate itself in conduct. But what 
about such themes as we have men- 
tioned, where there is a negative ap- 
proach, and where young lives are im- 
pressed with false moral standards? 

What can be done about the menace? 
Well, something must be done, be sure 
of that! Never was Scripture truer than 
here: “Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” If we continue to sow 
immoral and unmoral impressions, we 
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will reap a terrible harvest in the con- 
duct of cur children. The first step 
toward a remedy lies in becoming 
aware of the danger. Study the comics 
your children enjoy! That should fill 
you with alarm. The next step is one 
of selection. Your children probably 
will read “funnies” no matter what you 
say or do; if they can’t have them at 
home, they will read them at the home 
of a friend or at the corner drugstore. 
Let them have comics, but make sure 
that they are wholesome or harmless in 
their tone. 

Many a daily newspaper has studied 
this problem and has adopted a policy 
of using only the best comic strips. You 
can subscribe for the daily that recog- 
nizes this problem and is doing some- 
thing constructive about it. But that is 
not enough. Get after the editors of the 
comic magazines, and the daily news- 
papers, that support the trash and filth. 
Demand better subject matter in their 
wares. As a rule an editor has his ears 
close to the ground to get the reaction 
of the public to what he is printing. If 
he gets no letters of disapproval, he will 
look to subscription lists and newsstand 
sales as an indication of approval. No 
constructive criticism is cast aside. 
Make yourself heard! 


Talk It Over With Others 


In addition to your contact with the 
editors, acquaint other parents with the 
problem; make them see the moral 
menace that is threatening. Use your 
influence to have the subject studied 
and discussed at club meetings, and in 
monthly adult Bible class meetings; in 
fact, use every opportunity to awaken 
parents to the true state of affairs. 

At the same time there are some con- 
structive measures that can be taken 
right in the home to shape the reading 
tastes of the children. Make it a point 
to increase the supply of wholesome 
reading matter in the home. Subscribe 
to as many youth and children’s mag- 
azines as you can possibly afford, and 
purchase good books that are suitable 
to the particular ages of your children. 
Try in every possible way to develop a 
taste for good reading that will be in 
harmony with their normal develop- 
ment. You may have to read aloud to 
your children in order to get them 
started reading the right kind of lit- 
erature; but that is a small price to 
have to pay to develop such an impor- 
tant habit. 

The present deluge of “funnies” de- 
serves serious thought on the part of 
every sincere parent and, when home- 
makers do become fully aware of the 
menace, steps will be taken to do some- 
thing about it; and the response is 
bound to be hopeful. 

Destroy the comics? No! Just give 
them a good moral tone, a wholesome 
theme to justify their existence! 
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CENTENNIAL OF LUTHERANISM IN THE CAPITAL CITY 


LUTHERANISM marches forward in 
central and mid-eastern Illinois, in 
keeping with the spirit of marching 
times. Springfield, the capital city of 
Illinois, marked the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Lu- 
theran Church in the city by a series 
of services in Grace Church, of which 
A. Burd Arganbright is pastor, and at 
the same time the Missouri Synod 
Trinity Church marked its centennial 
observance. The two churches had 
their origin from the founding in the 
home of the original pastor, J. Francis 
Springer, in the fall of 1841. Pastor 
Springer was at that time a member of 
the faculty of the college in Springfield. 

The direct line of descent from the 
original founding can be most properly 
claimed by Grace Church, because the 
church was an English-speaking con- 
gregation, and it was not until some 
years later that the German-speaking 
element in the congregation made an 
arrangement for the purchase of the 
church building that was owned by the 
entire congregation at that time and 
founded their own German congrega- 
tion, now known as Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

Grace Church has held services reg- 
ularly throughout the one hundred 
years, even though handicaps as to lo- 
cation for the services worked some 
hardships on the members of the con- 
gregation to get to the places where 
services were held. In this one hun- 
dred and first year of its existence, the 
congregation is again handicapped in 
holding its services, for they have had 
to move to the basement. Great is the 
joy of the congregation and its pastor, 
however, for their dream of many 
years is about to be fully realized in 
that the workmen are busy remodeling 
the church itself, so that it will be a 
typically Lutheran church inside. 


A New Congregation 

The centennial year of the founding 
of the Lutheran Church in Springfield 
was marked by the organization of 
Luther Memorial Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Pastor Walter H. Moeller, who 
achieved note for his success in the Dust 
Bowl area, was called by the Board of 
American Missions from his charge in 
Hays, Kan., to take charge of a new field 
that had been surveyed in Springfield, 
Illinois. Pastor Moeller arrived in 
Springfield shortly after the first of the 
year in 1941, and after some prelim- 
inary work and locating living quar- 
ters, he brought Mrs. Moeller and their 
son to Springfield. The mission con- 
gregation began services in Lawrence 
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School March 30, 1941, and for a time 
was known as South Springfield Lu- 
theran Church. An average of better 
than fifty has attended services each 
Sunday since the founding. May 4, 
1941, a Sunday school was organized. 
The altar and pulpit were constructed 
by men of the church. The dossal and 
altar cloth were made by Mrs. A. M. 
Cleven and Mrs. Moeller. 

Grace Church smiles benevolently 
on her child. Members of Grace Church 
have been seen nearly every Sunday in 
attendance at Luther Memorial Serv- 
ices, lending a hand to help the child 
walk, for these Grace Church members 
have given Pastor Moeller and his flock 
the encouragement by their visits. The 
Sunday school of Grace furnished hymn 
books to Luther Memorial Sunday 
School. Fourteen chairs were gifts 
from the Mary J. Sell class in Grace 
Sunday school. The Annie G. Springer 
Mission Circle donated two gross of 
gold crosses for the “Lot Warming” 
September 21, 1941. 


A True Neighbor 

Our local Wartburg Synod church, 
St. John’s, of which the Rev. William 
H. Roth is pastor, has also been a true 
Christian good neighbor, making gifts 
of $35 in cash, three dozen metal fold- 
ing chairs, and the assurance that fur- 
ther gifts will be considered in their 
1942 budget. St. John’s loaned their 
church in January 25, 1942, to Luther 
Memorial Luther League so that the 
new League could be host to the East- 
ern Division of Capital District, Luther 
League of Illinois. 

The hope of Luther Memorial con- 
gregation is'that by the time this news 
letter appears in print, the contracts 
will have been signed and construction 
started on their new church, which is 
to be erected at the southeast corner of 
Fifth Street and Bryn Mawr Boulevard. 

Springfield opened wide its arms to 
Pastor Moeller and his family. The 
Springfield Post No. 32, American 
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Legion, chose Pastor Moeller as its ~ 
Post Chaplain. This Legion Post has 


more than a thousand members. He 


has been much sought after for a 


speaker, and during the week March 
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1-8 has had the morning radio worship — 


service hour over Radio Station WTAX. 


Recognized by Community 

The Red Cross War Relief Fund 
drive in Springfield marked a special 
recognition of the Lutheran Church in 
its organization set-up. In addition to 
the Ministerial Association, the Bishop 
of the Catholic Church, the Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, and a Jewish 
rabbi, the other church recognition was 
the Lutheran Church. W. C. Hurst, 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway Company, served as gen- 
eral chairman of the Red Cross War 
Fund drive, and appointed Pastor 
Moeller as the repesentative of the Lu- 
theran Church on his committee. This 
is the first time to the knowledge of 
your news letter writer, that the Lu- 
theran Church has had such recogni- 
tion in Central Illinois. 

The inspiration of that great martyr, 
Abraham Lincoln, attracts many thou- 
sands of tourists each year to Illinois 
and to this capital city, where are his 
home and the tomb in which his body 
rests. Pilgrims like to think that they 
walk in the footsteps where once that 
great man trod. 

It was from Christ that Abraham 
Lincoln and Martin Luther drew in- 
spiration, and it was to Him that they 
turned in their hours of trials. Luther 
freed the truths concerning that “Son 
of Man” whom we call with equal right 
“The Son of God.” Lincoln brought 
forth the freedom of all people in our 
nation as one of the teachings and de- 
sires of God. It is the faith, such as was 
proven by these men in other perilous 
times, that marks the “Forward March” 
of the Lutheran Church in this area 
sometimes referred to as “Lincoln 
Land.” 


CALLED TO LOUISVILLE 
PASTORATE 

The Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, for the 
past four years Director of Public Re- 
lations at Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill., has tendered his resignation in or- 
der to accept a call to Fenner Memo- 
rial Church, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Imhoff 
is a graduate of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School and has 
been at Carthage since 1938. 

In addition to his work at Carthage, 
Mr. Imhoff has contributed a number 
of biographical sketches to THe Lu- 
THERAN. 

He took up his new work March 15. 
He looks forward to participation in the 
progress of parish, synod and U. L. 
C. A., of which the signs are evident. 


~ March 25, 1942 
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CANADIAN LUTHERAN COMMISSION FOR WAR SERVICE 
A Gift to the Seminary from the Children of the Church 


Reavers OF THE LUTHERAN who may 
be irked by severe winter weather 
should spend the season in Saskatoon, 
Canada. The weather here is delight- 
‘ful. Little snow. All roads open to 
motor traffic. Five weeks of January 
and February with the temperature 
overing about half-way to zero, with 
_ the exception of one morning when 
the thermometer dropped to five below. 
Bright skies and pure air. Great open 
spaces and no obstructions. At Sas- 
katoon! 


An interesting social event of last 
month was the wedding of Pastor 
Gerhard Weise of Ardrossan, Alberta, 
to Miss Ellen Shoquist of Saskatoon. It 
‘was a union of the United Lutheran 
Church with the Augustana Synod sol- 
emnized by pastors from both bodies. 
That is suggestive of how we advance 
~ toward Lutheran union in the Canadian 

Northwest. Happy results may be pre- 

dicted. The whole Church will extend 
to Pastor and Mrs. Weise the best of 
Py 
: 
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good wishes and will pray for God’s 
blessing upon their home and work. 


Two more Lutheran chaplains for the 

’ Canadian war services have been des- 
ignated—one for the Halifax district 
and one for the Victoria district. Our 
first chaplain, Captain F. L. Howald, is 
still serving at Camp Borden and is en- 
_ joying his work. The new men are Pas- 
tor George Innes of Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, and Pastor Merklinger of Van- 

_ couver. All appointments depend upon 
recommendations by the Canadian Lu- 
theran Commission for War Service, 

_ the only organization recognized by the 
War Department of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as representing the entire 
_ Lutheran Church in Canada. The Lu- 
_theran Church is accorded the same 
_ respectful consideration by the govern- 
_ment and the public as that given any 
other Christian denomination. Some 
critical voices from the early days of 
the war against a part of the Church 
have been silenced by the consistently 
proper course of our pastors and peo- 
“ple. In proportion to the numbers 
en our young people are taking 
eir places with others in the service 

of Canada. Visits to military camps 
have brought to my attention the fine 
of young people we have in the 
service of our country. The Canadian 
Lutheran Commission for War Service 
is endeavoring to be helpful to them, 
but the help that really matters is that 
which comes from their homes and 
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their own pastors. I hope pastors will 
do their utmost to maintain contacts. 
The Army and Navy Service Book is 
appreciated, but too often it has not 
been received. Chaplain Howald re- 
ports that many men in his camp have 
not heard of it. Fortunately he is able 
to supply it. What of the camps where 
we have no chaplain? I have found 
other chaplains willing to help when 
approached personally. Pastors can 
make such approaches at camps in their 
own communities. It is worth while to 
render this assistance. 


Christian Training Activities 

The Protestant churches of Saskatch- 
ewan are urging the Department of 
Education of the province to prescribe 
the reading, without note or comment, 
of selections from the Bible, and the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer at the daily 
opening of the schools. A formal re- 
quest was made a year ago, but no 
action was taken. Recently another 
large deputation of religious leaders 
waited upon the government urging 
such action. The law now provides for 
religious instruction by the churches 
themselves on released school time and 
permits the reading of the Bible if 
school boards require it. So far no 
assurance has been given that a change 
will be effected. 


The churches are also giving more 
attention to leadership training. During 
the last week of January the following 
five courses were given on five succes- 
sive evenings of two hours each to an 
aggregate number of 250 students: Re- 
ligion in the Home, Youth in the Post® 
War Period, The Christian Faith: How 
Far Together? Worship and the Devo- 
tional Life, and The Children We 
Teach. The school was interdenomina- 
tional and was organized by the Re- 
ligious Education Council of Sunday 
school workers in the city. Summer 
camps are also being planned. 


During the winter a successful Bible 
Institute has been held at Outlook, Sas- 
katchewan, by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. A choir of forty members from 
this school visited Saskatoon recently 
and gave a sacred concert in one of the 
United Church of Canada churches to 
the delight of a large audience. Lu- 
theran churches are taking their turns 
with others in broadcasting their serv- 
ices over the radio. No foreign lan- 
guage broadcasting is allowed, and all 
sermons have to be submitted in manu- 
script to the radio offices; but these 
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rules apply to all broadcasting and en- 
tail no hardships. 


Thanks to the Children 

Thanks to the generous thoughtful- 
ness of the Children of the Church and 
another friend, our Seminary at Sas- 
katoon has been able to place new stu- 
dent chairs in the classrooms. It is not 
easy to get furniture now, but we were 
able to obtain seventeen oak chairs and 
twenty-six made of birch. They are 
tablet-arm chairs with book-racks, 
strongly reinforced with iron rods. They 
are both serviceable and attractive in 
appearance. Thank you, dear Children 
of the Church. Pay us a visit some day 
and see your gift. Your older brothers 
and sisters, and your parents, and your 
aunts and uncles, and your grand- 
parents, will want to see this thing that 
you have done and will want to find out 
what they can do. They may want to 
put up a big beautiful building for us 
some day—a building as new and beau- 
tiful as the chairs you have given us. 


Nova Scotia News 


One hundred years of missionary 
work in India was celebrated at the 
Church of the Resurrection in Halifax 
at a special service the second Sunday 
evening in February. The service pre- 
pared by the Board of Foreign Missions 
was used in its entirety. Pastor Douglas 
A. Conrad preached the sermon, and 
the offering received will be applied to 
the fund which is being gathered dur- 
ing this centennial celebration through- 
out the Church. 

A special service for the men of the 
congregation was held the first Sunday 
evening of February, and at that time 
the officers of the Men’s Club were in- 
stalled by the pastor. The men com- 
prised the choir and had charge of the 
liturgy at the service. A teacher train- 
ing class is being conducted by Pastor 
Conrad. 

The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, 
February 16. The Communion was ad- 
ministered, and the service was in 
charge of the Rev. George Innes, pres- 
ident of the Pastoral Association, and 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
the Nova Scotia Synod. 

Auxiliaries of some of the parishes in 
the synod have been holding skating 
parties during the winter months. At 
Bridgewater one such party was spon- 
sored by the Young Women’s Society 
of St. Paul’s Church, and they had 
about eighty guests. At Rose Bay the 
Junior Choir of St. Matthew’s Church, 
accompanied by their friends as guests 
held a similar party. In both cases re- 
freshments were served in the parish 
hall following the skating. 

Dovctas A. Conran. 
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Toledo Blades 


By F. E. STrosei 


The Lutheran Men’s League held its 
first- meeting of 1942 at St. Lucas 
Church. The chief address was made 
by Prof. William C. Craig, who is in 
charge of the Voice Department in 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
He spoke on “The Defense of Tomor- 
row.” An appeal was made for the 
loyal support of the student church to 
be erected at East Lansing, Mich. At 
this early date paid memberships to the 
Men’s League exceeded 700 in number. 
An effort is being made to pass the 
1,500 mark this year. Last year there 
were 1,100 paid memberships. It is 
made up of American, Missouri and 
United Lutheran men. 


The Ohio Synod is scheduled to meet 
in Toledo May 18 to 21 inclusive. Com- 
mittees are already at work to make 
this the most interesting convention of 
the synod. This committee divided into 
sub-committees will provide for the 
comfort not only of the delegates but 
of the wives and general representa- 
tives. Plans are being made to give to 
all visitors a complete photographic 
picture of every United Lutheran 
Church activity. The sessions will be 
held in Glenwood Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Edward Rinderknecht is chairman 
of the committee. 


Messiah Church in Point Place was 
fortunate in receiving memorial gifts 
of altar, pulpit, lectern, cross, cande- 
labra, and vestments to replace the ones 
in use since the building of the chapel 
in 1928. The chapel was renovated and 
redecorated. Edw. F. Valbracht, D.D., 
of Chicago, father of the pastor, the 
Rey. L. H. Valbracht, was present for 
the rededication. 


The West Jefferson Congregation, 
near Montpelier, Ohio, was happy to 
receive the chancel equipment that 
was no longer needed by Messiah 
Church, Toledo. This rural church has 
up to the present been without altar 
and lecturn. This equipment of chancel 
furniture, including cross and can- 
delabra, made a wonderful improve- 
ment iin this little church. The congre- 
gation recently made extensive repairs 
to the exterior of the church and com- 
pletely redecorated the interior. The 
old service books were replaced by 
Common Service Books in sufficient 
number to supply all in the larger 
services. F. E. Strobel, D.D., has been 
supplying West Jefferson for several 
months. 


Reformation Church, Toledo, which 
had planned for the erection of a new 
building on newly acquired lots, post- 
poned building for some time. The 


growth of the congregation demands 
better and larger quarters. 


A Lenten Retreat 

The Pastoral Association of the United 
Lutheran Church has arranged a pro- 
gram for the year in which “Articles 
of the Augsburg Confession” will be 
studied in the light of the problems and 
needs of the present day. February 16 
the Toledo pastors journeyed to Detroit 
to join them in a Lenten Retreat. The 
Rev. William Eckert was the preacher 
at the Communion Service and in the 
afternoon gave an interesting discus- 
sion of the “Presence of God to the 
Sanctified Believer.” The meeting was 
held in Hope Church. 


The Western Conference of the Synod 
or Ohio in co-operation with the other 
three is making detailed plans to raise 
a liberal offering May 10 for the work 
of the National Lutheran Council. The 
fact that almost the whole budget calls 
for ministry to the men in the service 
and for the orphaned missions should 
make a tremendous appeal. The com- 
mittee in charge will make personal 
contact with every pastor and congre- 
gation in the conference. 


Installations 

The Rev. R. J. Olson, who was re- 
cently called as pastor by Bethany 
Church, was installed by the president 
of the Ohio Synod Sunday morning, 
February 22. Mr. Olson had for several 
months been the regular supply for the 
church at Temperance, Mich. 


W. Carl Satre, D.D., was installed as 
pastor of Bethany Church, Toledo, by 
the president of synod Sunday evening, 
February 22. This was also the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the organization 
of this congregation. The speaker made 
reference to the small beginning with 
six members and the remarkable 
growth and conservative spirit of the 
congregation. This is one in which the 
funds have always been received by 
direct gift. Two morning services are 
held regularly for the accommodation 
of the membership, likewise two Lenten 
services each week. Weekday religious 
education has been one of the strong 
elements of growth in the congregation. 
An average of 200 children during 
three days of the week attend. 


CALLING ALL NURSES 

Tue war and its related defense pro- 
gram have created acute problems for 
all hospitals. 

Robinwood Hospital, Toledo, Ohio, 
needs registered nurses experienced in 
supervising. Key positions are open. 

If you are a registered nurse, your 
services are badly needed now. Please 
get in touch with the Superintendent of 
Nurses, Miss Huldah Wyland, at once. 

GeorceE L. Los, Mgr. 
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An Act of 
“Lutheran Action” 


Zamzam Victim Enabled to Reach 
Work in African Field 


President F. H. Knubel, Missionary VY. 
Eugene Johnson and Dr. R. H. Long 


Tue Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, director 
of Lutheran World Action, has received ~ 
word of the safe arrival in Africa of the 
Rev. V. Eugene Johnson, who will serve 
in one of the Lutheran fields there. 

He sailed from New York shortly 
after Christmas, but it was deemed ex- 
pedient to withhold general announce- 
ment of his departure. Now that he has 
reached his destination his journey to 
Africa may be reported. 

Missionary Johnson was also one of 
the Lutheran group on board the ill- 
fated Zamzam, an Egyptian ship sunk 
in the South Atlantic by a German 
raider last spring. Fortunately all on 
board—many of them missionaries— 
were saved, but all experienced grave 
hardships before reaching this country 
again. 

Despite this harrowing experience, 
and the greatly increased difficulty of 
travel by ship, Mr. Johnson was deter- 
mined to get to Africa. He knew that 
African fields are desperately in need 
of workers—because some missionaries 
have been interned and because fur- 
loughed workers have been unable to 
return. In a letter, sent by Mr. Johnson 
to Dr. Long shortly after the Zamzam 
disaster, he asked that Dr. Long seek 
passage for him. If no ship would ac- - 
cept him as a regular passenger he of- 
fered to pay his fare and also to peel 
potatoes or do any other work. 

His request could not be refused. So 
Lutheran World Action agreed to send 
him to Africa to assist the hard-pressed 
workers there. After diligent effort, 
passage was secured—and a new 
worker has joined the group in Africa. 

Extensive missionary work in Africa, 
India, China, New Guinea, and Mad- 
agascar is now being maintained by 
Lutheran World Action. Fields for- 
merly supported by missionary societies 
of Germany, Finland, Norway, and 
Denmark are now dependent on funds 
provided by Lutherans of the United 
States. 

A continuance of their werk is basis 
for the May appeal to support Lutheran 
World Action. 


_ Tue first is a very short move, from 
Pittsburgh’s North Side to East Liberty, 
the Rev. John Nycum leaving Trinity, 
‘Woods Run, to become pastor of Christ 
Ch East End, as successor to Pas- 
tor Elmer E. Ortner. 


The Rev. Adam E. Simon leaves 
Trinity, Clairton, to accept the call of 
St. John’s, New Castle, which was 
made vacant by the death of Pastor 
f. E. Stough. Pastor Simon served nine 
years at Clairton, doing much for con- 
gregation and community. Membership 
more than doubled. Community serv- 
reveals that he is a past president 
of the Lion’s Club, for five years was 
chairman of the Recreation Commis- 
sion, headed the Community Fund 
Campaign for the past two years, 
helped organize a Social Service Bu- 
reau. The city-wide recreation program 
developed under his leadership now 
receives $10,000 annual appropriation 
from city council, former Mayor R. W. 
Ostermayer testifying, “The type of 
service that he rendered here will leave 
its mark on the community for a long 
time.” 


_ For the past fifteen years the Rev. W. 
Roy Goff has served St. Paul’s, Glen- 
field, and for thirteen of these years 
_ Rehoboth, a rural congregation, as well. 
He now announces his retirement from 
_ the active ministry, but has consented 
_ to serve as supply until a regular pas- 
tor is called. The Glenfield congrega- 
tion has elected him pastor emeritus. 
, Both congregations have doubled in 
size, with much increase in benevolent 
giving. 

East Conference loses an active 
member with the departure of the Rev. 
C. Thornton Hays from the Homer City 
Parish to accept the call of the Knox 
Parish in the Northeast Conference. 


March 1 the Rev. Myron E. Cole, for- 
merly pastor of St. John’s, McKeesport, 
was installed as pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Trauger. He succeeds the Rev. E. 
Stewart Proper, who was recently in- 
ed as the assistant superintendent 
+ of the Orphans’ Home and Farm School 
> Zelienople, Pa. 


toral Personalities 
Central Conference notes report a 
for the Rev. Walter E. Winner, 
vastor of Memorial Church, North Side, 
P who is recuperating in 
after a very serious siege with 


Titncrta During his absence A. W. 
Stremel, D.D., chaplain of the Western 
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CHANGE OF PASTORATES IN PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Thiel College Alumni and Auxiliary Active 


By L: W. Rupp 


State Penitentiary, is supplying the 
pulpit. . 


To Mrs. Clinton F. Hildebrand, wife 
of our pastor at St. James, Ligonier, 
sympathy is given because of the death 
of her father. 


Seldom is a pastor called on to face 
a tragedy such as that January 25 when 
the Rev. J. W. Thomas, St. James, Pitts- 
burgh, received the news that Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Johnson, together with 
their five children, were found dead 
from fumes coming from a hot-water 
heater. Neighbors had entered the 
home about midday and discovered the 
tragedy, which wiped out all members 
of this faithful church family. 


Dr. Burgess Supplies at Crafton 

From tragedy it is good to turn to a 
brighter theme. We refer to the splen- 
did service being given to St. Matthew’s 
Crafton, by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, acting 
pastor in the absence of the Rev. A. E. 
Teichart, who is in service as army 
chaplain. After his service in the United 
Synod of New York both as missionary 
superintendent and as president, Dr. 
Burgess returned to the Pittsburgh 
Synod, expecting to live in retirement 
in his home at Crafton, a choice Pitts- 
burgh suburb. Just then Pastor Teichart 
was completing erection of a new 
church and preparing to answer the 
call to the chaplaincy. St. Matthew’s 
invited Dr. Burgess to fill his home 
congregation’s pulpit until Chaplain 
Teichart’s return. The annual reports 
indicate the great benefit to the parish 
from the rich experience and unusual 
ability of their acting pastor. Member- 
ship has increased in Sunday school 
and church; a Brotherhood, a Luther 
League, an Altar Guild and an Ushers’ 
Association have been formed; new 
furnishings for the altar have been pro- 
cured; also a new lectern, missal stand 
and candelabra. 


Among the 400 

At the banquet of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of Thiel College Alumni, Dr. 
J. B. Ladd of the faculty placed Thiel 
among the four hundred. The speaker 
was referring to the survey of colleges 
and universities made by John R. Tunis, 
published under the head, “So You're 
Going to College.” Thiel stands among 
the 400 desirable schools from which 
parents and students can well choose. 
The courses offered, the exceptional 
faculty, and low tuition cost rate Thiel 
high in this survey. Thiel students rate 
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high in the Carnegie Foundation tests 
and, best of all, quoting reporter Elmer 
P. Wentz, “They make good out in life.” 
This makes Pastor Wentz wonder why 
Pittsburgh Synod families, even pas- 
tors, pass up Thiel for other schools. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Woman’s Club of Thiel College met the 
following day, and, in addition to mu- 
sical numbers, a one-act play was pre- 
sented by the Thiel Players under the 
direction of Prof. E. G. Heissenbuttel, 
and informative talks were given by 
Mr. James Rorabaugh and Prof. Roy 
S. Johnson of the college. 


Paging Pastor Wentz 

Pastor Elmer Wentz may speak with 
authority in pointing to Thiel’s excel- 
lencies. We hear that if you look for 
him Monday afternoons it must be at 
his office in the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Cathedral of Learning! His own 
comment is that this is one of two 
courtesies granted our Lutheran Stu- 
dent Work: one is the office for use of 
the student pastor, where the young 
people may confer with their Lutheran 
student pastor, seek his guidance if they 
experience difficulties with their Chris- 
tian faith, and lay their personal prob- 
lems before a wise counselor. 

This year Pitt’s Religious Life Com- 
mittee planned Wednesday Noon 
Lenten Services. The Lutheran student 
pastor delivered the message at one 
service. 


February 24 Dr. Mary E. Markley 
addressed a meeting of student nurses 
held at Gustavus Adolphus Church. 
March 15 the Sunday Afternoon Dis- 
cussion Group, meeting at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, had as 
speaker the president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer. His 
topic was, “The Abiding Values of 
Life.” 


The Lutheran Women’s League 

an intersynodical group, held its twen- 
tieth annual luncheon February 28 at 
the downtown Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, 
with 163 attending. The speaker, M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, spoke on the 
topic, “Woman With a Lighted Candle 
in Her Hand.” This organization cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
June; it has a membership of over 300. 
The president is Mrs. G. Arthur Fry. 
The organization holds three business 
meetings a year, as well as the annual 
luncheon. The activities include Inner 
Mission work, hospital, hospice and 
student work, under the watchword, 
“Friéndliness and Usefulness.” 


Another women’s group set a mile- 
stone when the Thiel Woman’s Club of 
the Beaver and Ohio Valley Districts 
held their first anniversary meeting in 
Trinity Church, New Brighton, the 
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Rev. J. F. Bermon pastor. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Eric Garing, Ali- 
quippa; vice-president, Mrs. Losia 
Shaffer, New Brighton; secretary, Mrs. 
Wm. MclIntee, Ambridge; treasurer, 
Mrs. Fred Sanborn, Aliquippa. The an- 
niversary offering was made a part of 
the fund toward the new dormitory for 
girls. Trinity, Ellwood City, will en- 
tertain the next meeting, April 25. 


Lutheran World Action 


The long fingers of the war reach 
farther and farther into the normal life 
of us all. Trinity, Meadville, the Rev. 
Paul Daugherty pastor, is added to the 
list of churches dedicating American 
and Christian flags. Hebron, Blairsville, 
the Rev. William W. Zundel pastor, set 
up the call of the Lutheran World 
Action at the annual congregational 
meeting. Two glass banks, donated by 
Mr. W. D. Devinney, are circulated 
through the congregation at a special 
period in each service. The offerings 
thus received are set aside for the time 
when the national campaign will come 
in May. The congregation now has 
twenty-one in the service of the na- 
tion, two councilmen, members of the 
Sunday school staff, and the assistant 
organist. To each the congregation has 
presented a Service Testament with 


Psalms in zipper case, and to each goes 
the weekly church bulletin. At Christ- 
mas the Amity Class, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. L. M. Martz, president, 
large boxes were sent. Pastor Zundel is 
trying to keep in personal correspond- 
ence with all. 

Pastor Arthur H. Blank, Hempfield 
Parish, has already written more than 
250 personal messages to the men of 
his parish in army service. 


India Centennial Festivals 

At St. John’s, Freedom, the Rev. E. 
Victor Roland pastor, the Women’s 
Missionary Society held an India Cen- 
tennial Birthday Party, with the women 
of the other missionary societies of 
Freedom as guests. Mrs. E. Victor 
Roland spoke on the India Centennial, 
and Mrs. Elmer Hubel gave a reading, 
“Why Our Missionary Society Did Not 
Disband.” Forty women attended this 


party. 


In the First Church, Vandergrift, 
Mrs. S. S. Shaulis, the pastor’s wife, 
had the privilege of introducing as the 
centennial speaker her brother, the 
Rev. Frank Woodward, who repre- 
sented the Congregational Church as a 
missionary to the Philippine Islands for 
thirty years. 


Lutheran Student Activities 


Chicagoland Lenten Vespers and 
Student Conference 


FEBRUARY 22, at Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Chapel, Lutheran Lenten Vespers 
were held for the first time under the 
sponsorship of the Metropolitan Lu- 
theran Student Council of Chicago. 
Feeling the need for a united Lenten 
observance and worship service, stu- 
dent leaders and the Directing Com- 
mittee for Lutheran Student Work in 
Metropolitan Chicago combined their 
efforts to develop such a program. The 
purpose was two-fold: first, to have an 
inspiring service for Lutheran parish- 
ioners and students of Chicago, and, 
secondly, to offer an opportunity to in- 
itiate the presentation of Lutheran 
World Action to Lutherans in Chicago. 

The efforts of pastors and students 
were not without their results. More 
than six hundred participated in a wor- 
ship service that included: the singing 
of old hymns of the church; a service 
conducted by pastors of the Augustana 
Synod and the United Lutheran 
Church; an offering for Lutheran World 
Action; and the assistance of students, 
choir members, and pastors of respec- 
tive synods and parishes in Chicago. 
The incisive and well-chosen words of 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Witten- 


berg College, Springfield, Ohio, on the 
subject, “Foundations of Freedom,” will 
linger long in the minds of those who 
heard them. The liturgists were: the 
Rev. C. W. Kegley, Evanston, Ill. 
(U. L. C. A.); the Rev. G. E. Arden, 
Chicago (Augustana); and the Rev. 
George Aigner, pastor for Lutheran 
students in Metropolitan Chicago. Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, dean of the Uni- 
versity Chapel, University of Chicago, 
offered the general prayer. 

At the Student Conference which 
followed the Vespers, representative 
students from many of Chicagoland’s 
schools of higher learning were in at- 
tendance, as were many friends and 
members of the Lutheran Alumni Fel- 
lowship of Chicago. Among the new 
officers elected to serve the Metropolitan 
Council were: John Gent (Northwest- 
erm University), from Nokomis, IL, 
president; Paul Jerlstrom (University 
of Chicago), from Chicago; Miss Gul- 
lixson (Lutheran Deaconess), Miss 
Nelson (Augustana Nurses’ Home), 
vice-presidents; Lois Schwaegerman 
(North Park College), Chicago, re- 
cording secretary; Harriet Delano 
(North Park), Chicago, corresponding 
secretary; La Raine Johnson (North- 
western University), Neenah, Wis., 
treasurer. The Student Conference was 


brought up to date on matters of na- — 
tional importance in Lutheran student 
affairs by the national president, Frank 
Johnson (University of Illinois Med- 
ical School), who indicated that the 
Middle West may again be host for the - 
annual summer student conference held 

in August. The students were also re- 

minded that this year the Lutheran 

Student Association of America cele- 

brates its twentieth anniversary. The 

business session completed, the group 

had its Fellowship Dinner. 

March 3 and 4, on the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern campuses 
Lutheran Religious Emphasis Day was 
observed. On each campus a team of 
pastors participated in a student visita- 
tion. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 
spoke twice on each campus on sub- 
jects relating to Lent and to the teach- 
ings of the Lutheran Church regarding 
the relationship between the church 
and the state. 


Wisconsin Student Conclave 


at Madison 


The Lutheran Student Association at 
the University of Wisconsin held its 
fourth annual Lutheran Student Con- 
clave February 28-March 1. J. C. K. 
Preus, D.D., educational director and 
executive secretary of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America, was the 
guest speaker, his theme being built 
around “The World We Want to Live 
In.” He spoke at the opening session 
in St. John’s Church and preached 
twice at Bethel Church (Norwegian), 
to a group of Lutheran student leaders 
and Student Council members at the 
Wisconsin Memorial Union at a dinner, 
and to those who attended the dinner 
at Bethel Church that concluded the 
sessions. 

These annual meetings are sponsored 
by the Lutheran Student Council un- 
der the auspices of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Foundation at Wisconsin, the first 
institution of its kind co-ordinating 
university students of the American 
Lutheran Conference and the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and em- 
bracing about 1,100 Lutheran students. 

The Foundation’s directing board is 
composed of faculty members of the 
university, pastors in Madison, Wis., 
and laymen. In the Student Council 
the synodical groups unite about once 
a month in a meeting to talk over prob- 
lems and hear Lutheran leaders. 

The Commission on Student Service 
of the American Lutheran Conference 
and the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church work through 
the local directing board at Madison in 
placing a full-time Lutheran pastor on 
the Wisconsin campus. The Rev. Lloyd 
E. Jacobson recently succeeded the 
Rev. Edward J. Blenker in this capacity 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


(Continued from page 2) 


the establishing of the position of ex- 
ecutive secretary and the building of 
Weidensall Hall. This year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the dedication 
of Weidensall Hall. 

Today the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation functions on the campus as a 
_ fellowship of men and women under- 
graduates dedicated to the realization 
of true Christian character and true 
) Christian community. It sponsors the 
freshman campfire, the faculty recep- 
tion at the opening of the college year, 
Sunday campus vespers, chapel service 
_ twice a week, candlelight worship every 

Thursday night, daily evening devo- 
tions, monthly SCA nights on a “town 
meeting” pattern, forums and discus- 
sion groups, Bible study seminars, re- 
ligious emphasis weeks, intercollegiate 
conferences, athletes’ nights, social pro- 
grams in the community, Red Cross and 
war relief, and many other activities. 


The Program 

The anniversary program was built 
around the general theme, “Victorious 
Living.” Dr. Daniel A. Poling, inter- 
nationally known youth leader, gave 


__ March 16. Dr. Charles A. Stine, chair- 
| man of the Board of Trustees, delivered 
a lecture Tuesday morning. The An- 
niversary Banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening with Dr. Robert Mackie, 
head of the World Student Christian 
Federation and native of Scotland, as 
the guest speaker. A faculty-student 
forum on the place of religion in 
higher education was conducted Friday 
evening. Fireside discussion groups 
met at faculty homes and fraternity 
houses Tuesday and Thursday with 
leaders who have achieved pre- 
eminence in their various occupational 
fields. The week included special 
chapel, vesper, and candlelight services. 

In commemoration of the occasion, 
a booklet was prepared by W. Kent 
Gilbert, 741. . 


| CENTRAL NEW YORK HOME 
FOR AGED 

THE twenty-second annual meeting 
| of the Association of the Lutheran 
_ Church Home for the Aged and Infirm 
~ of Central New York was held Monday 
| evening, February 9, in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Utica, N. Y. Dinner was 
served by the Women’s Auxiliary and 
was attended by 126 representatives of 
the Lutheran churches of Utica, Syra- 
erase and Herkimer. 

- The Lutheran Home is located at 
Clinton, N. Y., and has a capacity fam- 
ily—sixteen women and six men. Miss 
Emelia Bermon is matron. 
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the keynote address on the evening of 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


{7 Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Bedtime Story 
(Col.) 
R. Benchley 
Allan Joslyn 
Frederic March 
Loretta Young 


Comedy. Marital ups and 
downs of an actress, who 
wishes to retire, and her 
playwright husband, who 
resorts to deception to keep 
her at work in his succes- 
sive plays. 


Captains of the 
Clouds (War.) 
Jas. Cagney 
Alan Hale 
B. Marshall 
Dennis Morgan 


Drama, in technicolor, of 
Canadian “bush”. airmen 
who enlist in air force, per- 
form heroic feats culminat- 
ing in episode during 
bomber flight to England. 


A Date With the 
Falcon (RKO) 
Wendy Barrie 
Jas. Gleason 
Geo. Sanders 


Melodrama, in which ex- 
criminal detective is sus- 
pected of crime, eventually 
helps police get real cul- 
prits. 


Another in extensive series of mar- 
ital farces, trivial, rather repetitious 
but with some good comedy se- 
quences. Fairly entertaining; sophis- 
ticated. M 


Purpose, to demonstrate methods of 
R. C. A. F. training, is realized; film 
is being tied in with air recruiting 
efforts. Flying portions are exciting; 
story of minor interest. A paen to 
RC An is BITSY, 


Indifferently presented, routine de- 
tective fare. M, Y 


Melody Lane 
(Univ.) 
The Merry Macs 
Robert Paige 
Baby Sandy 


Musical, centering on ex- 
periences of small Iowa 
band in negotiating radio 
contract in New York City. 


A trivial offering, its story artificial 
and strained, with typical swing per- 
formances throughout. Tedious. Y 


Song of the Islands 
(Fox) 
Betty Grable 
Victor Mature 
T. Mitchell 
Jack Oakie 


Romance, in technicolor, set 
on small Hawaiian island 
and complicated by strife 
between American owners, 
parents of romantic pair, 
with frequent native dances 
and songs. 


A trivial item, gay and colorful 
enough but with an obvious, strained 
story for background and rather 
forced comedy sequences. As simple 
escape fare, not too bad. NY 


;To Be or Not to Be 
(UA) 


Jack Benny 
Felix, Bressart 
Carole Lombard 
Robert Stack 


Comedy-melodrama based 
on experiences of a group 
of actors in Warsaw who 
transfer talents to posing as 
Nazis, etc., thus’ furthering 
underground activity after 
arrival of gestapo. 


A delightful combination of sus- 
pense and satirical comedy, done 
with a light touch that is entirely 
convincing without becoming hate- 
filled. Best American effort so far on 
this theme. Highly entertaining 
throughout. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a 
Million, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 
in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, 
Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V., One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, 
Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Target for Tonight. 


Memorial gifts to the temporary 
chapel of a dossal curtain, white, violet, 
and green antependia and bookmarkers 
were acknowledged in the president’s 
report. The Chapel Fund, established 
a year ago, has been increased by con- 
tributions from various groups and in- 
dividuals. This money has been in- 
vested in defense bonds. 

Reports of the financial secretary and 
treasurer showed the association to be 
in good condition, with balances on 
hand of all funds totaling $23,932 and 
no indebtedness. 


The officers were re-elected. The 
Board members elected are: Zion 
Church, Jacob Schaub and the Rev. 
William C. Nolte; St. Paul’s Church, 
Arthur Frisbie and the Rev. Paul E. 
Arnold; Trinity Church, Clarence Mil- 
ler; Redeemer Church, Floyd Sander- 
son and the Rev. Arnold F. Keller; 
Holy Communion Church, Charles 
Schuchardt. 

A budget of $8,100 for 1942 was 
adopted; and the campaign to raise 
this fund will begin April 26. 

Martin J. JENSEN, Pres. 
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(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


year. 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 
Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Help us find the Lutherans among the new 10,000 
residents in the Dayton area. Living quarters 
scarce. We can assist them in finding residences 
and church homes. 
Write at once to the Rev. F. R. Stoneburner 
Lutheran Inner Mission League 
20! Commercial Street, Dayton, Ohio 


sterling cruet 


A beautiful silver cruet, orna- 
mented with the Celtic cross 
and carefully designed with a 
wide neck so that it may be 
cleaned easily. One-half pint 
capacity. This cruet is an ex- 
ceptional value for $45 


BLACK, STARRSGORHA 


NEW YORK « SINCE 1810 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker ommunion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 4o'the church and clergy L042 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


121 EAST 2390 STREET, NEW YORK, WY 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


“Dedicated to Christian Scholarship” 


WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM —by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 
by attending additional eight-week short term each 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. 
G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Seibert Hall 


An Unusual Event 


AN unusual occurrence in the life of 
any congregation took place in Zion 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, the Rev. 
Donald F. Alber pastor, when Mr. and 
Mrs. William Siegel and Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Zimmerman, Sr., observed 
on the same date, March 16, 1942, their 
fifty-second wedding anniversaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegel, formerly of 
Everett, Pa, met when they were 
schoolmates and now say that they are 
still “just schoolmates.” They have 


(At left) Mr. and Mrs. Siegel 
(At right) Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman 


been members of Zion for nineteen 
years; Mrs. Siegel was confirmed in 
Zion Lutheran Church, Everett, Pa., 
when she was twelve years of age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman met one 
evening at a social to which Mr. Zim- 
merman claims to have escorted three 
other young ladies. Mr. Zimmerman 
offers as his suggestion for fifty-two 
years of happy married life the rule 
that each partner must learn to give 
and take alike in all issues. The Zim- 
mermans have been members of Zion 
for twenty-five years. 

Both couples have been faithful ser- 
vants to their church. Mrs. Siegel has 
served for fourteen years as church 
secretary and Mr. Siegel is now serving 
his eighteenth year on the church 
council. Mr. Zimmerman has served 
for twenty-two years on the council. 


_ by 
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THE LUTHERAN 


SEMINARY AUXILIARY RALLY 
IN LANCASTER CONFERENCE 


Tue first of the rallies in the confer- — 


ences of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, sponsored by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary, was held by the women of 
the Lancaster Conference in the chapel 
of Trinity Church, Henry H. Bagger, 
D.D., pastor, February 10. Mrs. Bagger 
and Mrs. L. K. Sandford were the pro- 
moters of the rally, the purpose of 
which was to stimulate interest in the 
seminary and the auxiliary, and to in- 
crease the membership of the latter. 
Due to automobile restrictions, not all 
of the congregations in the four coun- 
ties of the conference were represented, 
but 140 persons attended, seventeen 
of them being pastors. 

The devotional period was conducted 
by Mrs. Harold C. Fry, wife of the pres- 
ident of the conference. Mr. William 
H. Hager of Lancaster, member of the 
Seminary Board for thirty-two years, 
extended greetings and stressed the 
needs of the seminary. He congrat- 
ulated the two Philadelphia officials of 
the auxiliary, Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
president, and Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the rallies, upon the success attained 
the women’s organization. Mrs. 
Reinartz described what the auxiliary 
has accomplished and what it should do 
in the future. She led a discussion, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Schmidt, on the duties 
of the key women in their respective 
congregations. Dr. Bagger closed this 
part of the program with an address. 

The second hour opened with a pro- 
cessional of seventeen seminary alumni, 
singing under the leadership of the Rev. 
Robert J. Schenck, assistant pastor of 
Grace Church, Lancaster. Trinity Guild 
was hostess for the social period that 
followed. Wives of conference pastors 
acted as general hostesses, registrars, 
and assistants to Trinity’s committee. 

About $100 was received from forty- 
five new members, one of them becom- 
ing a “contributing member,” another 
a member of “patron” status. 

The rally was pronounced a delight- 
ful success, and the seminary and its 
auxiliary should benefit in a large 
measure as the interest is extended to 
others by those who were present. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE, FREMONT, 
NEBRASKA 


THirTY-ONE Midland College students 
were recently named for membership 
in the Midland College Oratorio Chorus 
and Orchestra, which will make its an- 
nual Easter tour April 3-13. The chorus 
will sing “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ” by Dubois in sixteen concerts 
in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 


. 
. 
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Personal 


The Rev. George S. Bright, retired, 
has been spending the winter with his 
son, Philip, a teacher in the high school 
at Tucumcari, N. M. Since his arrival 
in this southwestern city last October, 
Pastor Bright has supplied the pulpit 
of the First Presbyterian Church, its 
pastor having resigned about that time. 


The Rev. George Mack, fellow at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted the call 
to become pastor of St. James Church, 
Chalfont, Pa., February 8. 


The Rev. Karl G. Peterson, Radford, 
Va., formerly pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, New Castle, Ind., took up his 
"duties as pastor of Christ Church, 
 : Ind., February 15. 


Mrs. Ernestine Wiegman was hon- 
ored in February by the congregation 
and the church council of Christ 
_ Church, New York, N. Y., on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
| aid services as organist and choir 

' leader. Appreciation of Mrs. Wiegman’s 
“services were recorded in the history 
_of the congregation, of which Dr. Henry 


Offermann is pastor. 


Congregations 

_ Albany, N. Y. The thirtieth anniver- 
_ sary of the organization of St. Peter’s 
' Church, the Rev. Philip M. Luther pas- 
tor, was observed February 11 with a 
' supper and program in the parish 
house. Pastor Luther was assisted by 
the Rev. G. H. Kling of St. Johnsville 
and the Rev. R. J. Van Deusen of 
Poestenkill who was the principal 
speaker. 

During the present pastorate of four 
years, the debt has been reduced $2,550, 
the membership has increased 100, and 
the church and parsonage have been 
redecorated. 

The following pastors have served 
the congregation: H. Liebich; C. B. 

_Gruver, in whose pastorate the new 
church was dedicated; S. H. Rudisill; 
George G. Whitbeck, who is now pas- 
tor emeritus after serving the congre- 
gation for seventeen years; and P. M. 
Luther, who took charge in 1937. 

The church and parsonage are well 
located and the growth of the congre- 
gation has been steady and encour- 
aging. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg Col- 
= preached at Trinity Church March 

1, the tenth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Henry O. Yoder. Sun- 
day evening Pastor and Mrs. Yoder 
were honored by the Lutheran Student 
Association at their supper hour. Dr. 


ee 


Tulloss also addressed this group on 
the subject, “The Higher Freedom.” 

Tuesday evening a dinner was given 
by members of the congregation. More 
than one hundred persons were present 
and heard Prof. Paul Kauper of the 
University of Michigan Law School de- 
liver an address. Special music was 
sung by Trinity Choir and a resume of 
the work of the congregation and its 
organizations was given in the form of 
a mock court scene. 

During this pastorate 200 adults have 
been received into membership, 89 in- 
fants were baptized, 101 weddings were 
solemnized, and 76 funerals were con- 
ducted. Church finances are conducted 
on a freewill basis, and amounted to 
$39,051 for local expenses and $9,460 
for benevolence. Numerous improve- 
ments have been made to the property, 
including the installation of a Reuter 
pipe organ. Recently the Sunday school 
voted to build and support a mission 
school in India. This will become a 
permanent part of the benevolent work 
of the school. 

While serving these ten years at Ann 
Arbor Pastor Yoder has been Lutheran 
student pastor for the University of 
Michigan and has co-operated with 
Zion Church of the American Lutheran 
Church, in furthering this work. 


Bluefield, W. Va. Immanuel congre- 
gation has purchased a parsonage, lo- 
cated at 2130 Washington St., and the 
old parsonage adjoining the church was 
turned over to the congregation for 
parish purposes. The Rev. P. L. Royer 
is pastor of this congregation, and has 
given the church an aggressive leader- 
ship. Immanuel pays its apportionment 
in full each year and supports the work 
of the Church in every way. 


Casper, Wyo. Grace congregation, 
Dr. Charles S. Bream pastor, built the 
first unit of its church in 1914, expect- 
ing to complete the church building in 
a few years. However, economic and 
industrial conditions hindered this, and 
the congregation has carried on faith- 
fully in spite of the very real obstacle 
of worshiping “in a basement.” 

Before the simple, homemade altar 
within the chancel 815 souls have stood 
to profess their faith in Christ, 462 bap- 
tisms were administered, and six fine 
young men have been inspired to enter 
the gospel ministry. Three of these, 
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| GORHAM PERSONAL CROSSES | 


Personal Crosses by Gorham are of the same 
quality, design and craftsmanship as other 
Appointments in a most complete line of 
Church Goods—at a cost no greater than the 

ordinary kind. 


ie Left — Plain 
i Cross, Nos. 1761, 
‘ , 1762, 2170, 2171, 
11445” and 2” 
long. In Ster- 
ling Silver, 
and available 
Gold Plated, 
$1.50 to $4.00. 

In 14K Gold, 1” 


and 112”, $7.00 and 
$11.50 
Above — No. 3413 


Decorated Cros Ss; 
Sterling Silver. 1%4 
long, $3.00 

t left— Cross 

No. 39383, 1% 

long, Decorated, 

— Silver, 

$ old 


a 2 00_—in 
14K Gold. $12.50. 
At right— No 
3753 —a plai n 
Cross, 7%” long, 
Sterling Silver. 
50c. Gold Plated, 

85c. 


Write for catalog illustrating the com- 
plete line of Gorham Appointments— 
Chalices, Crucifixes, Rosaries and 
others. DEPT. LU3. 


THE GORHAM CO., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


GOWNS 
Lailing pees 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and j — choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan . Pulpit 
Apparel! Style Book CP 

Due to ae we suggest ieee now te ire el 


—— 
| "RGEISSLER INC. | 


SIXTH AVE. NEAR 40 @ ST Ve 


| Church — in 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


In the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 


Well Equipped - Excellent Program - 


Trained Leaders 


Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
THIRTEENTH SEASON — JULY 3 to AUGUST 28 
Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 
For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P. O.) 
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Many Can Spare 
FIVE CENTS A WEEK 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Andrew F. Theisz, Pastor, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., Writes: 


“You may renew our subscription for 
TEN copies of THE LUTHERAN at once. 
Enclosed find check for $15.60. 


“Our Church Council met last evening 
and decided to continue this method of 
distributing this excellent Christian maga- 
zine to the families of our congregation, 
since many can spare five cents a week 
easier than they could lay out Two Dollars 
in a lump sum for the year. 


“The left-over copies are distributed to 
the sick and shut-ins, free of charge, by 
the pastor. Of course, some of them insist 
upon paying for them, since they are un- 
able to get out to the church to purchase 
it themselves. 


“The entire transaction was underwritten 
by the Church Council. This year we will 
break even in money, covering the actual 
cost with no profit. However, we believe 
that much good has been done in bringing 
our U. L. C. A. before the members as 
well as the practical religious helpfulness 
of the various articles.” 


Hugh Dowler of Sitka, Alaska; Walter 
Moeller of Springfield, Ill.; and Victor 
Davis of Paxton, Nebr., are doing ex- 
cellent work as Lutheran pastors, and 
Albert Swanson has entered a sister 
denomination; Floyd C. Schwartz, 
senior at Midland College, and Howard 
Nelson Bream at Gettysburg Seminary, 
are preparing for the ministry. Dr. 
Bream has been pastor of this congre- 
gation since March 1, 1927. 


Greensboro, N. C. The Rev. Samuel 
Sox, pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
has set an example of working under 
difficulty, which has attracted wide at- 
tention in the community of which he 
is a part. The Greensboro Record has 
published a story under the heading, 
“Injured Pastor Does Work by Odd 
Method,” and accompanied the descrip- 
tion with a picture of Pastor Sox over 
the title, “Overcomes Handicap.” 

Some three months ago Pastor Sox 
became the victim of an accident by 
which a vertebra was fractured, and 
the requirement was made by his phy- 
sician that he should spend a consider- 
able period of time in bed. Following 
a week spent in the hospital, he re- 
turned home and had installed at his 
bedside a highly sensitive two-way 
radio device which has enabled him to 
continue preaching to his congregation 
and to listen to members’ part in the 
service. 


A NEW BOOK 


By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


A delightful, a charming little book, filled with whimsical humor and 
kindly sympathy, it presents the drama of life as a minister sees it. 


As Pastor Zimmerman says: “After all, the drama of life... 


is a 


mighty pageant enacted in the theater of time, with suns for lamps and 
eternity for a background. Each of us has his entrance and his exit. To the 
preacher it is given to play a leading role in the unfolding of many scenes 


in this titanic pageant.” 


Cloth. 


A well-written book, including a short biography of the author. 


35 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Chicago 


a 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


THE LUTHERAN 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. Trinity Church, 
the Rev. Harold A. Dunkelberger pas- 
tor, completed an unusual and inspir- 
ing missionary-interest season. At a 
special thank-offering service, the best 
attended in Trinity’s history, the pas- 
tor’s mother, Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger, 
returned missionary to India, brought 
the message. 

The following week the combined 
missionary societies of the congrega- 
tion held a centennial banquet for all 
members of the congregation who cared 
to attend. A few days later the men 
met with Dr. Dunkelberger, the pas- 
tor’s father, who talked on “Mission- 
ary Hobbies,’ including his own—big 
game hunting. 

As a special Centennial Day pro- 
gram, the Women’s Classes of the Sun- 
day school presented the service, “For- 
ward with Christ.” The guest speaker 
on this occasion was the pastor, who is 
a member of the third generation of a 
family that has lived and served in our 
Telugu Mission in India: his grand- 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. John Aberly of 
Gettysburg, served thirty-three years 
in India, and his parents have served 
more than thirty years. The same eve- 
ning the Young Women’s Missionary 
Society of Trinity presented the play, 
“Prelude to Dawn.” 

With this extended education pro- 
gram, the possibility of building a 
church somewhere in the Telugu field 
by the combined effort of the Lutheran 
churches of Mechanicsburg was en- 
visioned. 


Sacramento, Calif. For the fourth 
consecutive year, the Rev. Henry W. 
Opperman and the choir of St. John’s 
Church, were invited by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company to present the 
Sunday morning program, “West Coast 
Church of the Air,” over forty stations 
of the network March 15. 

The annual congregational meeting 
of St. John’s was one of the finest in 
recent years: a spirit of co-operation, 
interest, sincere willingness to give of 
time, talent and means for the progress 
of the Church were very evident. A 
budget of $7,500 was set as the goal for 
the year 1942, and the treasurer re- 
ported expenditures of $7,340.50 for 
1941, of which $1,135 was for the benev- 
olent work of the Church. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has com- 
pleted the landscaping of the church 
property. During the Lenten season 
the Lutheran churches of the city of 
Sacramento united in holding midweek 
services. 

As the opening event in the celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the congregation the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, the Brotherhood, and the 
Women’s Missionary Society will be 
entertained in convention by the con- 
gregation during the last week in April. 


March 25, 1942 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Carl Wilhelm Traugott Jentsch, Ph.D. 


died suddenly in Philadelphia, Pa., March 8, 
aged seventy-four years, three months, and six- 
teen days. 

Dr. Jentsch was born in Neu-Wernersdorf, 
Silesia, Germany, November 20, 1867. After 
completing e instruction available in the 
school of that town, and with private instruction 
from his pastor, he completed the courses first 
at the Pro-seminary and then at the theological 
seminary at Kropp. He went from that the- 
ological seminary the University of Breslau. 
Two years later, in 1891, he was called to the 
pastorate of Waterbury, Conn., and was re- 
ceived into the Ministerium of New York. The 
late Dr. E. F. Moldenke performed the act of 
ordination, assisted by Dr. Jentsch’s lifelong 
friend and fellow clergyman, Dr. C. R. Tappert. 
_ He served congregations in Terryville, Conn., 
‘and in New Rochelle and Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

rom 1906 to 1914 he ministered in Pittsburgh, 

.. coming from there to Riverside, N. J. In 

918 he accepted a call to Holy Cross congrega- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., and continued his pas- 
_ ‘toral connection with that church until the day 

_of his death. 

Dr. Jentsch was twice married. His first wife 
was Miss Gertrude Werner. From that marriage 

ere were six children, five of whom survive: 

erner, pastor of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, 

Aas aria, Mrs. Anna Griffith, Mrs. Elvira 
_ Imrie, and Hans, recently called to the pastor- 
ate of Christ Church, Philadelphia. His second 
' wife was Miss Emma Kauffeld. 

) _ Dr. Jentsch was widely known amongst the 
_ Lutheran pastors of the United Synod of New 
' York and of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
/ and among members of the German Confer- 
ence. In addition to the qualities of his scholar- 
ship, he was an able preacher and a gifted 
‘writer. Throughout his ministry he indicated 
his interest and his desire to co-operate with 
_the establishment of mission congregations, of 
which the chief objective was to provide the 
Gospel for people who left their parishes in 
‘Germany to become citizens in the United 
States and Canada. 

__ The funeral service was conducted at Holy 
ross Church. Prof. Henry Offermann, D.D., of 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, preached 
the sermon; the president of the Ministerium 
' of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, delivered 
an address; and Dr. C. R. Tappert read a bio- 
graphical sketch of the career of his friend and 
co-worker in America. Interment took place in 
Northwood Cemetery. 


COMMISSION ON ADJUDICATION 


__ The Commission on Adjudication of the 

United Lutheran Church in America will meet 

in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 

10.00 A. M., Wednesday, April 15, for the trans- 
action of any and all business which may 

properly be brought before it. 

f B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Evan- 
ate: Lutheran Synod of California will be 

eld in St. John’s Church, 17th and L Sts., Sac- 
ramento, Calif., the Rev. Henry W. 
pastor, April 28 to May 1. 

The Confessional Service and Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion will open the convention 
Tuesday evening, April 28, at 7.45 o’clock. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
| A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 
P. M. The synodical Laymen’s Banquet will be 
held the bt beng, preceding the opening of 
synod, Monday, April 27. ednesday evening 
will be in charge of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; and the synodical banquet 
will be held Thursday Coe oy Adjournment 
is scheduled for noon, Friday, May 1. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary of synod not later 
‘than noon April 25. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention, of the 

nited Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, the 
‘Rev. William Kmet and the Rev. Victor Archie 

stors, April 27-29. The Holy Communion will 
( administered at the first session, Monday, 
at 4.00 P. M Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


| The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-fourth 
annual convention at Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., the Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor, beginning 
an informal service Monday evening, April 
, and closing Thursday, April 16. Communion 
ice and formal opening at 9.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, April 14. George R. Whittecar, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 

hold its 123d annual convention, May 25- 

, at the Lutheran Theological Seniinary, Get- 

, Pa. The meeting will open with the 

service of Holy Communion. e president, 

ae Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, will preach the 

aman a for ordination and licensure must 

the Examining Committee Monday after- 
noon, May 25, at 2.00 o’clock. 

J. Frank Fife. Sec 


Opperman 
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PALM SUNDAY NIGHT AT CONVENTION HALL 


34TH STREET BELOW SPRUCE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DR. ROSS STOVER'S SERMON: 


“Can America be Defeated” 


13,500 Seats 


Great Choir formed in V Shape, Candle-light Procession of 370 Ushers, Hymn Sing, 

Dorothy Johnstone Baseler Harpists, Impressive Living Picture, The Happy Clarks, 

Lu Lu Temple Choir, Harmony Trumpeters, Garden of Palms and Flowers, 77,500 
Have Attended since 1936. 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 
N. B. C. BROADCAST, 7 A. M. to 7:30 A. M. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
time. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held in 
Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser pastor, April 28-30. 

Miss Helen Fink, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The 142d annual convention of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in the chapel 
of the Old People’s Building of the Good Shep- 
herd Home “For Crippled Children and Old 
People,” Allentown, the Rev. Conrad W. Raker, 
superintendent, on Monday and Tuesday, April 
20 and 21. The Holy Communion Service will 
be held Monday at 10.30 A. M.; the sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. William L. Katz, D-.D., 
in Grace Church. Prof. John D. M. Brown, 
Litt.D., will address the evening meeting on 
the “Muhlenberg Family.”’ 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet for its spring convention Tuesday, 
April 7, in Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Pa., the Rev. Peter Brath pastor. Sessions at 
9.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


LUTHERAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of North 
rare will be held at Columbus, Ohio, April 

and 8. 

This convention will bring together many of 
the leaders in the foreign mission enterprise 
of our Lutheran Church in America: Mission- 
aries, board members, church executives and 
board secretaries. 

The sessions will be held at Capital Uni- 
versity. 

Tuesday morning, April 7, two group meet- 
ings will be held, one by the secretaries of the 
various boards, and the other will be a meeting 
of all missionaries in attendance. 

The conference proper will open Tuesday at 
2.00 P. M., and continue until Wednesday eve- 
ning, when it will close with a banquet. 

The officers of the conference are: Dr. M. 
Edwin Thomas (U. L. C. A.), president; the 
Rev. John E. Gronli (N. L. C.), vice-president; 
the Rev. M. C. Dixen (N. L. C.), treasurer; 
S. Hjalmar Swanson (Augustana), secretary. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Fairclough, Frederick, from 133 Vine St., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to 93d Coast Artillery (AA), Camp 
Barstow, Calif. 

Hays, C. Thornton, from 45 Ridge Ave., Homer 
City, Pa., to R. F. D. 2, Knox, Pa. 

Iverson, Ivar O., from Box 626, Flin Flon, Man., 
Can., to 304 5th Ave., Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 

Klick, Richard C., from 80 N. Hanover St., 
Pottstown, Pa., to 641 S. 57th St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

Nicely, D.D., G. W., from 510 Polsher St., 
Johnstown, Pa., to 510 Palliser St., Johns- 
town, Pa. 


Steup, William H., from 1563 76th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to 8602 Fort Hamilton Parkway, 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
Strevig, John_R., from 1948 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., to Chaplain Reserve, Ist 
Armored Div., Fort Knox, Ky 


| MARION 
1 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

— nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 

Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 

$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina 


3 Zeid . 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
Administration, and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


